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A new book by 
Virginia 
Woolf 
author of ORLANDO 





teresting conclusions of her own. 





“Two Widely Divergent Views of 
Mankind’s Destiny.”—N. Y. Times 


THE ASCENT 
OF HUMANITY 
Gerald Heard 


With an introduction by 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Leonard Woolf in the London Nation, 
—“It is extremely original, and con- 
tains a theory, a philosophy of history, 
new, ingenious, important, and illu- 
minating. ... He offers us a psycho- 
logical interpretation of history.” 
$3.00 


ARE WE CIVILIZED 
Robert H. Lowie 


author of 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


The great anthropologist makes some 
startling observations on the “prog- 
ress” of human culture. Described by 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune as “the first 
diverting book about the history of 
civilization.” $3.00 

















A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


“WOMEN,” asks Virginia Woolf, “why have men 
always had power and wealth and influence and 
fame,—while women had nothing but children?” 
This eternal question, suggested to Mrs. Woolf's 
mind by lunching off partridge in a man’s col- 
lege and dining off prunes and custard in a 
woman’s dormitory,—leads her fruitlessly to the 
British Museum and eventually to certain very in- 








The novel 
of the Chinese Revolution 


THE CONQUERORS 
Andre Malraux 


Canton, hotbed of politicians and 
bandit-soldiers, furnishes the stage; 
the central figures, two internationally 
known professional revolutionaries. 
Based entirely as it is on the unbiased 
personal experience of its author,—it 
is the only book so far which really 
goes to the heart of one of the most 
far-reaching and significant move- 
ments of our time—the Chinest Revo- 
lution. Called by the N. Y. Times 
Paris correspondent “perhaps the best 
book of the year.” $2.50 













$2.00 












THE HOUSE OF GOLD 


Liam O’Flaherty 
author of THE ASSASSIN 








Here is Liam O’Flaherty’s best novel,—*“Flawless,” 
says the Phila. Ledger,—“Its convincing characters, 
perfect construction, smooth style and power, place 
it high among the best novels of the year.” $2.50 










THE CRADLE OF GOD 
Llewelyn Powys 









The of “Black 
Laughter” has magnifi- 





author 






cently succeeded in evok- 






ing the mysterious spirit 







that broods over Pales- 
tine, the cradle of God. 
$3.00 
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Where the Bell System’s profit goes 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


6m 


THERE is in effect but one profit uN 


paid by the Bell Telephone Sys- Ca 


tem. This profit is not large, for 

it is the policy of the Bell System to fur- 
nish a constantly improving telephone 
service at the least cost to the public. 

The treasury of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operating companies. 
It receives a payment from the operating 
companies for research, engineering and 
staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of 
supplies for the Bell System—and income 
from long distance operations, 


: Only one profit is taken from this 


Ty money in the American Telephone 

and Telegraph Company’s treasury. 
That is the regular dividend to its stock- 
holders—now more than 450,000 in num- 
ber—which it has never missed paying 
since its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular dividend require- 
ments and a surplus for financial stability 
is used to give more and better telephone 
service to the public. This is fundamental 
in the policy of the company. 

The Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust, 
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THE SOUND 
AND 
THE FURY 


by 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 


“Many, I am sure will call 
the author mad. But if Faulk- 
ner is mad, then James Joyce 
is equally so; if Faulkner is 
obsessed with futility and in- 
sanity, so is Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky. I believe, simply and sin- 
cerely, that this is a great 
book.”—Ly.Le Saxon, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


WHEN 
MAMMOTHS 
ROAMED 
THE FROZEN 
EARTH 


by 
HEINRICH SCHUTZ 


A thrilling account of nature 
and the strange forms of life 
in that weird period when 
man was beginning to emerge 
as a conqueror. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


THE 
ROBBER 
BAND 


by 
LEONHARD FRANK 


The first novel to appear 
in America of an author 
considered by Erich Maria 
Remarque one of the most 
promising of the younger Ger- 
man writers. It is the story 
of a group of working boys 
in the old Gothic city of 
Wurzburg who revolt against 
the hardships of daily life by 
forming the Robber Band, 
whose ultimate aim is to es- 
cape to the freedom and ad- 
venture of the American Wild 
West. $2.50 








Read the first criticisms 


of 
HUMANITY 
UPROOTED 


by MAURICE HINDUS 
PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY 


writes in his Introduction, “Without 
display and without pedantry, Mr. 
Hindus has evidently absorbed into him- 
self Russian history, Russian literature, 
the psychology of each of the classes he 
so brilliantly depicts. Everything is in 
its own human setting. To read these 
pages with sympathy is to travel the road 
of a liberal education.” 





HAVELOCK ELLIS: “Mr. Hin- 
dus’s book is the most instructive and 
interesting that I have read on the fas- 
cinating subject of the New Russia. It 
also seems to me the most competent 
and the best balanced, for he writes as 
one who is both a native of Russia and 
an outsider, and his sympathetic insight 
is balanced by his critical judgment.” 





H. G. WELLS: “It answers a score 
of questions I've been asking about Rus- 
sia and a score of others I should have 
asked had I known enough to ask them. 
It is as illuminating and exciting as it 
is convincing. I’ve learnt more from it 
than I have from any other book I’ve 
read for years.” 


Illustrated, $3.50 





ADAM’S 
BREED 


by 
RADCLYFFE HALL 


This book by the author of 
“The Well of Loneliness” and 
“The Unlit Lamp” received 
the Femina Vie Heureuse 
prize in France and the James 
Tait Black prize in England. 


$2.50 
THE 
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LIBRARY 


Each volume, $1.00 
A Few of the Titles: 


The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp. By W. H. 


Davies. 


The Craft of Fiction. By 
Percy Lubbock. 


Wide Seas and Many Lands. 
By Arthur Mason. 


Dog and Duck. By Arthur 
Machen. 


Twilight in Italy. By D. H. 


Lawrence. 


Spring Sowing. By Liam 
O'Flaherty. 


When the Bough Breaks. By 


Naomi Mitchison. 


Horses and Men. By Sher- 
wood Anderson. 


Selected Essays. By Samuel 
Butler. 


Napoleon: The Last Phase. 
By The Earl of Rosebery. 
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HE SOVEREIGN STATE of North Carolina has 

by judicial process consigned seven men to prison for 

terms varying from five to twenty years for the murder of 
Police Chief Aderholt of Gastonia, but the doubt will persist 
that these men are guilty. The man who killed Aderholt 
was not identified, and not one of the Northern Communist 
organizers who received the heaviest sentences was shown 
to have fired a shot. Although the evidence against local 
Southern strikers was stronger than against the Northerners 
it was the Southerners who escaped with five- to fifteen-year 
sentences while Beal, Miller, Carter, and Harrison were 
given seventeen to twenty years. The fate of the prison- 
ers was sealed when Judge Barnhill admitted evidence to 
show that they held Communist and atheist beliefs. To a 
Southern fundamentalist farmer a Communist or an atheist 
is a criminal per se. ‘That the jury convicted the prisoners 
for their beliefs as much as their crimes is indicated by the 
blanket verdict which found all the prisoners guilty of all the 
crimes charged without discrimination, although the evi- 
dence against some of the defendants on some of the charges 
was nil. Rolling on the floor, shouting, and kneeling in 
prayer Solicitor John G. Carpenter in his summary before 
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the jury denounced the defendants as “foreign Communists,” 
“fiends incarnate,” and “devils with hoofs and horns.” “Do 
you believe in the flag, do you believe in North Carolina?” 
he screamed. The jury, saturated with nationalist supersti- 
tions and anti-labor prejudice, gave the only answer that 
could come from such a group. 


RESIDENT HOOVER, meet Mr. Export Debenture! 
Mr. Debenture, you will recall, is an old acquaintance 
who spent some time with us last spring and then went to 
the country for his health. Now he is back hale and hearty, 
and more popular than ever with his friends the Senators. 
You thought him an impractical fellow before, as we remem- 
ber, on account of his economic views, and of course he 
came in bad company—just farmers; but now that he is back 
along with all your good friends, Mr. Grundy and Mr. 
Eyanson and the rest, we can’t help wondering if you won’t 
at least have Mrs. Hoover invite him to tea. Of course, 
we don’t like his high prices even yet, but then we don’t 
like Mr. Aluminum Tariff and his high prices and all the 
rest of the Tariff boys with their high prices. You like them 
so well that we are sure you will be glad to see Mr. Deben- 
ture back walking arm in arm with them where he belongs. 
What? You say you'll veto Mr. Debenture? Strange hos- 
pitality that, to anyone who promises to raise prices and make 
somebody rich. Goodby, Mr. Debenture; call again. 


HE “INTELLECTUAL ARROGANCE” which 
Senator Bingham always displays in the Senate was 
partially responsible, the press dispatches report, for the zest 
with which his fellow-Senators examined and scored the 
Senator from Connecticut who has now admitted that his 
hiring of a tariff lobbyist as his private secretary, to coach 
him as to what tariff favors Connecticut needed, was a “mis- 
take.” That mild characterization of his own act merely 
emphasizes again Senator Bingham’s moral callousness and 
unfitness for the post he occupies. It is only a “mistake,” 
he thinks, to take an employee of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association, palm him off as his private secretary, 
put him on the government’s pay-roll, and let him into the 
secret hearings of the Senate’s subcommitee on finance with 
the result that 44 of the 52 industries of Connecticut re- 
ceived tariff favors aggregating $70,000,000. Even the 
dyed-in-the-wool tariff men in Congress are appalled at this 
revelation of the way tariffs are made to suit the beneficiaries 
and are calling Bingham’s act not a “mistake” but a crimi- 
nally stupid blunder. It is now up to the people of Con- 
necticut to show how they feel. By his own statement the 
Senator conceived himself the representative not of all the 
people of Connecticut but only of the manyfacturers and 
their employees. In that role he was willing to tax all the 
people of his State to enrich the manufacturers. Connecti- 
cut surely remembers that this is the same Hiram Bing- 
ham who pledged his word that if he was elected governor 
he would serve out his term. He was elected—and went 
to the Senate immediately. Connecticut owes it to itself 
to call on the Senator to retire to private life. 
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ROFESSOR DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY has gen- 

erously consented to drop his libel suit for $100,000 
against former Representative John J. Gorman. Mr. Gor- 
man made charges that Mr. Muzzey’s “American History” 
contained treasonable and seditious matter and should be 
kept out of the public schools. Now he admits that he neg- 
lected to read the history in question before making the 
charges; his official retraction in part follows: 

I write to retract the charges that I made concerning 
your textbook in use in the public schools. As you have 
already been advised, the letter which I addressed to Mayor 
Thompson, dated August 24, 1927, criticizing your book, 
“American History,” was not written by me, but was pre- 


pared by another person. 

I had not at the time read your book to which this 
letter referred, and I made the mistake of signing the letter 
because of the confidence that I had in this person and his 
statements. I have since found that I was misled in so 
doing. 

I greatly regret if in this letter to the Mayor, in my 
testimony before the Board of Education at the McAndrew 
trial, or in any other statement made by me, I have seemed 
to reflect in any way upon your motives in writing these 
textbooks or upon your character as a patriotic citizen, for 
I now realize that I had no basis for casting such asper- 
a are 


Mr. Muzzey is privileged to take what comfort he may from 
this letter, proof as it is that Mr. Gorman acted quite with- 
out thought and with sufficient animus. For ourselves we 
should prefer the hundred thousand dollars. Charges of this 
sort are more easily made than forgotten or retracted. And 
as long as there are persons stupid enough and malicious 
enough to make them—or to sign without reading it a state- 
ment which makes them—there should be a protection and a 
redress against them for honest men. 


HE AUTHOR OF WILLIAM B. SHEARER’S 

secret document, purporting to be a bitter attack 
upon the United States by Sir William Wiseman, has now 
been revealed as Dr. William J. Maloney, a brilliant Irish 
physician, resident in New York since the war. Of course, 
the “secret” of Dr. Maloney’s delightful and legitimate skit 
upon England and the United States, intended to do its part 
in keeping the United States out of the League of Nations, 
has for years been no secret in New York. The pamphlet 
was at the time of its publication investigated by solemn and 
stupid Secret Service men, unable to tell the difference be- 
tween a brilliant satire and high treason. It remained, 
however, for Mr. Shearer to resurrect one letter from this 
pamphlet with which to try to defeat the naval conference 
at Geneva. Nothing could more clearly prove that Mr. 
Shearer is either a fool or a knave. If he was not aware of 
the source of the pamphlet and its satirical character, he was 
a careless fool. If he deliberately palmed it off as a genuine 
official British document, he was a knave. He must decide 
for himself which horn of the dilemma to choose when he 
next appears before the Senate committee of inquiry. 


NCONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE by Japan and 
acceptance by France and Italy without formal con- 
ditions but with implied reservations, is the response of those 
Powers to the invitation of the British Government to the 
naval conference at London next January. The Japanese 


reply was notably frank and cordial. The French reply, 
while it did not mention the submarine issue, seized upon 
Mr. Henderson’s reference in his note of invitation to the 
Preparatory Commission of the League to reiterate the well- 
known French contention that a general reduction of arma- 
ments could be carried out only under League auspices. 
Washington dispatches had hastened to announce, before the 
French reply was published, that there was no intention of 
tying the London conference to the League, but that any 
agreement that was reached would stand on its own feet. 
The Italian reply went farther afield by referring specifically 
to the Italian note of October 6, 1928, occasioned by the 
stir over the secret Anglo-French naval understanding. In 
that note the Italian Government, in addition to expressing 
its preference for limitation by total tonnage rather than 
by classes of vessels, let it be known that it would not be 
satisfied with a fleet less powerful than that of any other 
“continental European country.” Evidently the London 
conference will have to deal with some delicate situations 
and national politics will, as usual, play their part. The 
important thing is that the conference is assured. If, now, 
the governments will leave their technicians at home there 
will be ground for expecting that something worth while 
may be done. 


HILE GREAT BRITAIN’S Labor Government has 

been winning plaudits in foreign relations, where 
traditionally only the aristocracy are competent, its friends 
have watched with increasing concern its lack of bold action 
in domestic affairs. The miners’ demands for a seven-hour 
day and other concessions, together with the mine owners’ 
determined opposition to these demands, only emphasize the 
necessity for a thoroughgoing reorganization of the coal in- 
dustry. The Government’s reply, presented to the miners 
last week, appears, according to the brief cabled summaries, 
to be a weak compromise document offering a seven-and-a- 
half-hour day, nationalization of royalties early next year, 
and the putting into effect of the owners’ scheme for coordi- 
nation of marketing. There is no use puttering with the 
British coal industry in this way; the Conservatives did 
enough of that. The Government would do well to take a 
lesson from the success of the German rationalization scheme 
and to come forward with a comprehensive plan for this 
disorganized and inefficient industry. On the same day that 
it replied to the miners the Government made public a bill 
to extend the existing system of old-age pensions to cover half 
a million additional pensioners at an added cost of eight mil- 
lion pounds a year. If Mr. MacDonald’s Government is to 
maintain its position, it needs to devise schemes not only of 
spending money “for the purpose of extending human happi- 
ness,” as the Daily Herald puts it, but of reorganizing Brit- 
ish industry to produce the wherewithal. 


T IS AN AMAZING STORY of chauvinism and 

tyranny that Marcus Duffield tells in the November issue 
of Harper's Magazine in discussing ‘“Mussolini’s American 
Empire.” No Italian in the United States and no American 
citizen of Italian birth is safe from the long arm of Fascist 
imperialism, even after many years of residence in this coun- 
try. The Fascist League, Mussolini’s political organiza- 
tion in the United States, sets up courts and schools for its 
“subjects” and even imposes taxes upon Italo-American 
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bachelors. The country is honeycombed with Fascist agents 
who by boycott and intimidation suppress the anti-Fascist 
organizations and herd the children into Fascist schools. 
They have captured the largest Italian fraternal order, the 
Sons of Italy, and the Casa Italiana at Columbia University. 
Only two Italian newspapers in the United States have sur- 
vived their attack—the New York daily I] Nuovo Mondo 
and the irrepressible Carlo Tresca’s Ji Martello. When the 
Duce is unable to command the loyalty of Italo-Americans 
by direct orders or by economic pressure his lieutenants use 
relatives in Italy as hostages to compel obedience. Many 
an ardent anti-Fascist in America has suppressed his anger 
and joined a local Fascio after receiving a piteous plea from 
relatives in the homeland. Italy has for a number of years 
claimed the right to conscript all eligible men of Italian 
birth for the army—even those who are American citizens— 
but Mussolini has given a peculiarly partisan twist to this 
practice. He has adopted the policy, says Mr. Duffield, 
“of arresting for military duty all eligible Italo-Americans 
visiting Italy except Fascisti in good standing.” 


HE SARDONIC FACT about this American empire 
of Mussolini is that it is made possible by American 
money. Italy is a very poor country, and without American 
credit it is doubtful if Mussolini could carry on; certainly 
he could not without American aid continue his program 
Our bankers have given his 
government $300,000,000 in loans, our settlement of the 
Italian war debt was exceptionally generous, and Mussolini 
counts upon us for more money in the future. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he is particularly sensitive to Ameri- 
can criticism and that the United States is flooded with 
Fascist propagandists who seek to exalt him as a dictator of 
almost divine wisdom. What the situation demands is a 
determined word from Washington. The Government 
should now act on the facts Harper’s has brought out. If. 
Mussolini’s dictatorship had been pro-labor instead of pro- 
capitalist that word would have been spoken long ago. 


ENATOR SHEPPARD, it seems to us, is entirely logi- 
cal in his proposal to amend the Volstead Act to make 
purchasers of liquor as well as sellers specifically liable for 
infringement of the law, though we fail to see any logic in 
his remark that “the fact of the continued advance of prohi- 
bition sentiment makes it advisable.” Opposition to Senator 
Sheppard’s plan comes, strangely enough, from the dry camp. 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Barton, high in Anti-Saloon League circles, 
doubts that Senator Sheppard’s amendment is constitutional 
and “I fear that the introduction of the amendment at the 
present time is untimely and unfortunate.” Dr. Barton goes 
on to imply that the purchaser of liquor is in the same pite- 
ous category as the deluded purchaser of drugs—a very touch- 
ing picture which, however, does not fit many of the purchas- 
ers we have observed. Meanwhile Senator Sheppard has only 
one body of solid opinion behind him—the Wets! The whole 
incident is typical of prohibition as it is practiced in this 
country. The Drys, who consider the prohibition law a moral 
blessing, will not risk losing it by making it stronger. The 
Wets are not averse to the law against purchasers because 
they feel certain that it would be unenforceable and would 
bring about the complete collapse of prohibition. But neither 


side is really concerned with the only question which can be 
pertinent in a democracy: Do the people of the United 
States want prohibition or not? 


T IS A CRIME to praise the United States—in Hun- 
gary. This has been the sad discovery of one Johann 
Hodovan, an Hungarian peasant who returned to his native 
land after some years in the United States too enthusiastic 
about the latter for his own good. He was indiscreet 
enough to declare that America was a better world than 
Hungary for there the workingman was honored and not 
terrorized. The result was his prompt arrest and prosecu- 
tion. A witness testified in court that Hodovan constantly 
stated that in America the workingman was valued and 
that, “as in America communism controlled, this was equiva- 
lent to praising communism”! The court in Budapest agreed 
with the witness that the United States is communistit and 
Hodovan is in prison for a year. 


DWIN E. SLOSSON, director of Science Service, 
who died at Washington on October 15, was one of the 
few American scientists of assured competence who have 
chosen to devote themselves to popularizing knowledge 
rather than to adding to its sum. His special field was 
chemistry, and while for a number of years other interests 
claimed him—he was for seventeen years the literary editor 
of the Independent and for eight years of that time a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Journalism in Columbia 
University—it is as a writer on chemistry that he is most 
widely and favorably known. His “Creative Chemistry,” 
published in 1919, remains the most successful attempt yet 
made to explain to non-technical readers the nature and 
methods of modern chemistry, and his “Easy Lessons in Ein- 
stein’”’ is a remarkable piece of popularization. It was to Dr. 
Slosson’s credit that he recognized, far more than many of 
his scientific associates, the wide gulf between popular knowl- 
edge and the theories and accomplishments of modern 
science, and the dependence of scientific research upon in- 
telligent public support. His efforts alone could not bridge 
that gulf completely, as the vast intellectual wastes of Ameri- 
can society still show, but what he did he did well and to 
the enlightenment of thousands who read eagerly his books 
and other writings. 


T WAS AN INTERESTING and picturesque celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of the incandescent light that Mr. 
Ford and his associates put on at Dearborn. From all over 
the world Mr. Edison received congratulations, well de- 
served irrespective of all question of his personal credit for 
the original invention of this particular device. He voiced 
his appreciation in a happily worded acknowledgment heard 
all over the country. The marvel of it is that practically the 
entire development of electric lighting, with the yet greater 
wonders of the radio, has occurred within the brief space 
of half a century. Mr. Edison has done as much as any 
living man to improve the external conditions of living for 
us all, and the entire country, including the President of 
the United States, fittingly does him honor. A few days 
earlier a little group of scholars met quietly to honor, in 
the person of John Dewey, a man who has made over our 
thinking. It is an interesting example of our comparative 
valuation of material and intellectual things. 
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Law School and of Walter H. Pollak of the New 

York Bar to assist President Hoover’s Law Enforce- 
ment Commission by a study of official lawlessness is the 
most important and encouraging step yet taken by the com- 
mission. More than anything else it gives hope that some- 
thing besides a voluminous statistical report will come out 
of its activities. This is not only because of the high char- 
acter and unusual competence of Messrs. Chafee and Pollak 
—it would be hard to pick others with superior experience, 
ability, and public vision—but because this phase of the in- 
quiry leads directly to what in our opinion is the root of the 
whole evil. If America is the most lawless of the nations 
pretending to civilization and good order, it is in our judg- 
ment largely so because of official lawlessness; because our 
officials deem themselves superior to our laws and author- 
ized to suspend or ignore them as they see fit. 

The magnitude of this evil can be measured by the sim- 
ple fact that it extends from the President of the United 
States down; that it applies not only to statutes but to the 
Constitution itself. President Wilson, President Harding, 
President Coolidge, and President Hoover, like their prede- 
cessors, took what each had declared to be the most solemn 
of oaths to preserve, protect, and defend the American Con- 
stitution, only to ignore the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover have all 
three deliberately defied the Congress and its Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 by which the Executive was ordered 
to give notice of the termination of articles or provisions in 
commercial agreements with other nations. Mr. Harding 
signed the bill which made this the law and then refused to 
obey it. All down the line of officialdom, we find this same 
disorganizing and demoralizing notion that the executive 
official is vested with the power to decide which laws shall 
be enforced and which not; against which violators proceed- 
ings shall be begun and whose offenses shall be shielded or 
ignored. At the very bottom we find the traffic policeman 
who grants immunity to a speeder because he is a politician, 
or a man of prominence, or somebody with a pull. 

We are aware, of course, that official failure to enforce 
a law differs from actual official criminality. But in both 
cases the average American official assumes that his official 
position renders him superior to the law. It is his duty to 
enforce it by making others obey it; but it is not, he thinks, 
binding upon him and, especially if he is a police officer, 
he deems himself justified in resorting to any methods what- 
ever to achieve his purpose, as, for example, in the detection 
of crime. It never occurs to him that the best possible way 
for an official to encourage respect for law is to obey the law 
himself. Right here lies the difference between the Ameri- 
can and the British official. The latter not only obeys the 
laws, he is careful not to transgress the rights of even the 
most dastardly of criminals. The mere suspicion that the 
London police were resorting to the “third-degree” torture 
or intimidation of prisoners was one of the two causes for 
the recent public inquiry into that force. In New York no- 
body in official life rebuked Grover Whalen for his speech 
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upholding, as police commissioner, the “third degree” daily 
practiced in the police stations of all American cities. 

Let us remind our readers of a few of the innumerable 
cases of official lawlessness. In Seattle there have been pub- 
lished the confessions of the chief of police for the years 
1922-1926. One of the torture devices he used was an elec- 
trically wired carpet covering the entire floor of a cell. 
When the current is turned on, he said, “sparks fly and the 
prisoner leaps, screaming in agony, into the air. . . . It is 
not fatal, its effects are not lasting, and it leaves no marks.” 
The rubber hose to beat prisoners he used, as does practically 
every other police chief in the country. In Wichita re- 
cently the lawlessness of the police became so serious that 
thirty-seven of the leading lawyers organized to ‘“de-Rus- 
sianize the police.” In every city there are entries into pri- 
vate premises and arrests without warrant which are di- 
rectly contrary to haw. The conviction in New Jersey of 
a lieutenant and a trooper in the State Police for the mur- 
der of a woman and the shooting of her brother when they 
were making an arrest should have a salutary effect. 

Lawless, too, are officials like the Mayor of Wilkes- 
Barre in ruling that no public meeting can be held in that 
city without the sanction of the American Legion; the chiefs 
of police of Philadelphia, Newark, Boston, and innumerable 
other cities, who have set themselves above the Constitution 
of the United States in order to forbid meetings of those 
whom they do not like. They either have not read the Con- 
stitution or, as in many cases, they openly declare their de- 
fiance of it. A distinguished American, long a student of 
crime prevention, has just returned from a Western trip. 
In a large city, he states, the heads of the police “told me 
enough about their own activities to have hanged every one 
of them.” They had no trouble with gangs, they asserted, 
because they had many excellent marksmen on the force. 
When they wished to get rid of dangerous characters—they 
got rid of them! ‘They had, of course, no idea that they 
were a far more dangerous menace to their city and their 
country than the gangsters they so often murder. This con- 
nection of the police with gang murders is in itself a subject 
well worth the study of President Hoover’s commission. 
Seven gangsters were deliberately murdered in one room 
in Chicago last February. A police car was seen near the 
scene. An official openly charged the crime to the police. 
He was discredited and given another post elsewhere. Not 
one of the murderers has ever been arrested. 

The simple fact is that not in France or Germany 
or England or Russia or the Scandinavian countries is any 
such official lawlessness to be found as in America, and no- 
where but in America is there so much crime. In no other 
country are the masses so convinced that laws are made to 
favor the rich, the powerful, the official world, the poli- 
ticians. Nowhere else except in certain reactionary despot- 
isms like those of Venezuela, Rumania, Hungary is there 
such official use of torture to obtain confessions. We re- 
peat, here is the root of our crime waves. If the Hoover 
commission brings this fact home to the American people it 
will have justified its existence. 
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Lobbying Good and Bad 


URING the very first week of its investigations, the 
D Senate lobby committee dug up facts enough to damn 

the American tariff system beyond hope of salva- 
tion in the minds of honest and reflective men. It is not that 
lobbying is bad in itself. Despite the invidious significance 
that we attach to the word, lobbying honestly carried on for 
proper ends is an important and valuable part of govern- 
ment. Legislators do not learn the wants and needs of the 
people by direct revelation. One of the best ways of inform- 
ing them is by the give and take of personal contact which 
is the basis of lobbying. What we need is not less lobbying, 
but better lobbying. Washington ought to be full of lob- 
bies, only they ought to represent genuine public interests, 
not mere private and personal ones, and they ought to do 
their work honestly and openly. 

As far as lobbies are of this character, whether or not 
we agree with their purposes, we hold them to be an essen- 
tial part of the governmental process if government is not 
to be carried on in a vacuum. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, with whom we rarely agree, maintains an 
active and skilful lobby many of whose activities have been 
utterly reprehensible. In so far as their representative, how- 
ever, presents forcibly the point of view of the conservative 
hard-boiled group for whom he speaks, and brings honest 
pressure to bear in getting that point of view embodied in 
legislation, the lobby is legitimate—provided it works in the 
open. But the manufacturers have done plenty of work in 
the dark; we recall, among other instances, the famous Mul- 
hall revelations of 1913; and we hold many of the ends 
sought to be socially injurious and even dangerous. By way 
of comparison, take the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, with whose aims we generally do agree. By every 
means in its power, and with all the funds it can raise, this 
lobby seeks to make effective in Washington the large body 
of opinion that exists throughout the country in opposition 
to the settlement of international disputes by arms. As far 
as we know, its methods are unexceptionable, and we be- 
lieve its activities to be of the greatest value. A lobby like 
this courts publicity; for the better it is known, the more 
effective does its work become. 

We do not object to lobbying, then, but to lobbying 
for wrong—that is, private—ends, and by wrong—especially 
secret-—methods. . Here lies the gravamen of our charge 
against the protective system, as once more brought out in 
the current investigation. It has done more, we believe, than 
any other single influence to debauch American government. 
For it has taught American business men, during a period 
of more than a century, that government action is a legiti- 
mate means of private profit, and that in tariff-making secret 
and private understandings are likely to be more effective for 
private gain than arrangements openly arrived at in the light 
of day. The lobby committee has simply been giving us a 
glimpse at what is going on all the time. The sin of Senator 
Bingham, from this protectionist point of view, lay not in 
what he did but in the stupidity with which he did it, thus 
giving away the whole game. From that point of view, 
private gain is a legitimate end of lobbying, and secrecy, in 
consequence, is a legitimate means. 


What then is to be done about it? What ought to come 
out of the lobby investigation? First of all, the smashing 
defeat of this iniquitous tariff bill, and the teaching of a les- 
son in elementary public decency to the Smoots and the Reeds 
and the Binghams and all the army of secret lobbyists behind 
them, and the business men behind the lobbyists. We speak 
out of no hostility to business and business men, but out of 
intense hostility to the debauching of public opinion, to dis- 
honesty, to secrecy in public affairs, to private plunder at 
public expense. It is out of such hostility that we demand 
the defeat of this bill, a defeat which is brought more nearly 
within the range of probability with every fresh revelation 
of the methods by which the bill was prepared. And follow- 
ing the defeat of the tariff bill, it may be reasonable to hope 
for a toning up of public opinion concerning other matters 
in which the secret lobbyists and their outside partners, the 
publicity men, got in their deadly work almost unchecked 
during the sodden Harding-Coolidge era—the work of the 
power companies, the shipbuilders with their Shearers, the 
army and navy crowd with their endless connections, the 
imperialists with their seductive gospel of greatness. The 
kind of lobbying that has lately been held up for us to view 
is not a disease, but a symptom. By all means let us bring 
lobbying under better control, if we can, especially by bring- 
ing it into the open, but let us not imagine that such control 
will be any substitute for a sound, alert, informed public 
opinion which regards public office as a public trust and re- 
sents every effort to use public power to fill the private 
purse. Only in such opinion is there any guaranty against 
the disease that breaks out into Shearer-Burgess-Bingham 
incidents. 


The Fires of Hell 


sé ONGRESS shall make no law respecting an estab- 

lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 

cise thereof,” says the First Amendment to our 
federal Constitution; but the States were left free to set 
up such religious qualifications as they desired. The dis- 
covery that in North Carolina a witness may be impeached 
because he or she lacks an old-fashioned belief in an aveng- 
ing Deity reveals that church and state are not yet divorced 
in America. New York State had a similar provision in its 
State constitution until 1846; Arkansas in 1929 still has a 
constitutional provision which bars an atheist from the wit- 
ness-stand. 

Religious liberty is, and always has been, one of our 
most precious theoretical possessions, but we do not all 
mean the same thing by the term. When the Ameri- 
can Union was formed, only Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia granted full and complete religious liberty by law. In 
several of the thirteen colonies, state churches still existed ; 
four colonies required assent to the divine inspiration of the 
Bible; two demanded a belief in Heaven and Hell; two 
emphasized belief in one eternal God; one required assent 
to the doctrine of the Trinity; and six insisted upon Protest- 
antism. New York still barred both Jews and Catholics 
from voting. Until 1828 no Jew could serve on a jury 
in Maryland. 

Of course there was more excuse for clinging to re- 
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ligion in the courtroom than elsewhere. The solemn oath 
upon the Bible may still force some to truth who, without 
the fear of eternal damnation, might be content to lie. Cer- 
tainly there was a time when it did, despite the perennial 
argument of those who, like the Quakers, repeat Chrysos- 
tom’s argument: “For what end wilt thou force him to swear, 
whom thou believest not that he will speak the truth?” 
In 1929, even in North Carolina, more sinners probably tell 
the truth in fear of a suit for perjury than tremble for the 
fires of hell. And the judges of the State are themselves 
divided in their interpretation of the 1777 statute—Judge 
Barnhill, in one Gastonia case, admitted testimony as to re- 
ligious belief as “impeaching” the witness; Judge Stack, in 
another Gastonia case, excluded it. 

As late as the last decade of the last century New York 
judges permitted opposing lawyers to discredit a witness by 
showing that he did not believe in a Supreme (and, by 
implication, avenging) Being, despite the explicit amend- 
ment made to the State constitution in 1846 providing 
that “no person shall be rendered incompetent to be a wit- 
ness on account of his opinions in matters of religious belief.” 
The judges were so sure of the importance of religion that 
they ruled that while an atheist witness might be compe- 
tent, his infidelism could be introduced as evidence that he 
was incredible! A sane opinion in the Court of Appeals in 
1903 (Brink v. Stratton, 176 N. Y., 156) ended that 
anomaly, we hope forever. 

In North Caroliria, of course, the prosecution intro- 
duced the religious issue purely to arouse prejudice against 
a witness for the defense. It is difficult to believe that the 
attorneys who cross-questioned Mrs. Miller really thought 
that her lack of belief in an avenging deity made her a less 
reliable witness; but they knew that almost any North Caro- 
lina juryman was likely to disapprove of an atheist, and 
therefore be less likely to believe her. The religious test 
survives merely as an opportunity of introducing preju- 
dice into a case; it has ceased to act as a safeguard of jus- 
tice. And this means that in any State where such evi- 
dence is still permissible, the atheist or agnostic is denied 
the equal protection of the law; he stands one rung lower 
in the face of justice than the churchgoer or the professed 
believer. Indeed, if Judge Barnhill’s interpretation were to 
stand, a Unitarian like Chief Justice Taft, who has no belief 
in hellfire, could be impugned as unworthy of credence. 

That is a situation which few of us had realized, how- 
ever easy it is to explain it historically, and still fewer will 
be willing to tolerate it. Whatever our opinion of the 
role of religion in modern life we demand first of all equal 
justice for all. Those who framed the charter of Georgia 
in 1732 doubtless thought they were being liberal when they 
wrote that “there shall be a liberty of conscience allowed in 
the worship of God, to all persons inhabiting . . . and that 
all such persons, except papists, shall have a free exercise of 
religion.” In 1732 liberty as between Protestant sects must 
have seemed generous. By the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when North Carolina’s present statute and New York’s 
old constitution were framed, persons “believing in the 
existence of a Supreme Being who will punish false swear- 
ing” were included within the pale. Today we have grown, 
or should have grown, to complete equality before the law 
for all men and women, without exception, whatever their 


doubts or beliefs. 





The Edinburgh Review 


66 ODERN readers are not willing to wait a quar- 
M ter of a year for observations on life, letters, 
history, and society’—thus is explained the 
demise of the once famous and extraordinarily influential 
Edinburgh Review after a life of one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. Conservative until the last, it never again ral- 
lied to it so brilliant a staff as marked its birth under the 
leadership of Sydney Smith, Francis Jeffrey, Francis Horner, 
and Henry Brougham. Seven hundred and fifty copies were 
printed of their first number. It would not be too much to 
say that the Edinburgh Review with this issue “fairly created 
critical book reviewing.” ‘This it did by a sharpness of at- 
tack, a brilliancy of style and wit which by 1813 had driven 
its circulation up to 13,000. It struck with a savagery which 
showed no mercy and little justice to Wordsworth, Southey, 
Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Keats. 

Sydney Smith having retired as editor after the first 
three issues, Francis Jeffrey carried on in that post for a 
period of twenty-six years, himself contributing some two 
hundred pungent and effective articles, a record all the more 
remarkable because Jeffrey during his entire life practiced 
as a lawyer in the civil and criminal courts where he was 
known for his eloquence—he was raised to the judicial bench 
as Lord Jeffrey, after his retirement from the Review. Nat- 
urally, Jeffrey’s success with the Review was speedily imi- 
tated. It was followed by the Quarterly Review in 1809 and 
Blackwood’s in 1817. Distinguished as both were, neither 
of these, however, exerted as great an influence as the Edin- 
burgh. That review did not turn to politics until 
1808, but then, as we pointed out on the occasion of its 
widely noted centennial in 1902, it at once raised political dis- 
cussion from the level of libelous pamphleteering and vicious 
personal journalism to serious writing and debate, doing 
for England what the Federalist did for the new American 
nation and what the protagonists of the French Revolution 
achieved in that country. Throughout its long career it had 
a consistency of purpose hardly to be duplicated. Its demise 
today, it seems to us, is not wholly to be explained by the 
speed of our times and the desire for prompt reviewing and 
political comment. So tremendous a political revolution has 
come to pass since it first championed Whiggism in politics 
that it is obvious a revolution within itself was called for 
if it was to survive. The political times have changed as 
well as. the pace of our civilization. 

Of its long list of distinguished contributors, three espe- 
cially stand forth—Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, and 
Lord Macaulay. They and their less-noted associates 
assumed an intelligent and cultivated audience and wrote for 
none other. In a day of all too facile criticism this is to be 
remembered with gratitude. It is easy to look back and 
show in how many cases, especially in connection with the 
romantic school, time has failed to sustain the famous Re- 
view’s positions. Its editors from Jeffrey down were, how- 
ever, men who wrote with absolute fearlessness, with an 
intense determination to develop an unrivaled intellectual 
life in England. For this they deserve to be and will be 
remembered as long as the history of literary and political 
journalism is recorded. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


WAS, perhaps, precipitate in suggesting that it was the 

Irish Catholic element rather than the Puritan strain 

which lay behind the censorship in Boston. After all, a 
Nichols banned “Strange Interlude” and a MacGrath gave 
it a hearing in suburban Quincy. But mostly I am moved 
to recant by the fact that Judge Robert Grant, of Sacco- 
Vanzetti fame, has come to the defense of Boston’s blue laws. 
In a letter to the Boston Herald Judge Grant upholds the 
ruling of the local authorities. Indeed, the venerable jurist 
bares his frosty head in enthusiasm over the lynching of 
American literature. “I take off my hat to Mayor Nichols 
for his courageous verdict,” writes the old gentleman who 
could find no innocence in shoemakers and fish peddlers. 

Yet Judge Grant expresses a passionate devotion to the 
art of Eugene O'Neill. “He is,” says Robert Grant, “an 
important literary artist, fearless and dynamic. I admire 
much of his art and some of its dramatic consequences.” But 
in the present instance the old judge is able to dissemble his 
admiration. Evidently there are certain Grant-given limits 
beyond which fearlessness should not proceed in Boston. The 
judge himself is familiar with “Strange Interlude,” and he 
comments on “the basic muddiness of this plot.” To his 
mind it portrays nothing but “sexual vagaries spun out to 
the dimensions of a disagreeable surgical operation.” It is 
surprising to find Judge Grant so squeamish about a little 
blood-letting. 

Indeed the whole train of reasoning of this particular 
legal mind is difficult to follow. For instance, the venerable 
jurist begins with the slashing statement: “I do not believe 
in literary censorship.” Yet there are modifications which 
weasel most of the meat from this staunch stand. A little 
later on we learn that “Boston is entitled to its own opinion 
even against the world.” Again we hear that “the right to 
discuss social problems freely is a safeguard to liberty.” Still, 
this free discussion must be carried on according to rules 
established by Robert Grant; for “this challenge by Mayor 
Nichols to the complacency of the band of untrammeled but 
self-advertising young men and women who tell us what to 
read and why, will show at least that our majority, however 
bourgeois, still purposes to keep sewers under cover.” It is, 
seemingly, a grave offense to tell people what they should 
read but an act of courageous civic rectitude to inform them 
what they may not. ; 

Judge Grant identifies himself as a “Brahmin and a 
Unitarian,” and although he disliked “Strange Interlude” 
there is no confessional material that he was harmed by his 
contact with this long play of “an important literary artist.” 
The venerable jurist, like other censors, is speaking gener- 
ously for the protection of others. Brahmins may uncover 
sewers to their heart’s content but of course they must be 
exclusive sewers. 

Again, one may be permitted a little puzzlement at 
Robert Grant’s irritation concerning “the young intelli- 
gentsia.” He rails against “a too smart world.” Some sea 
change has evidently swept over the face of Boston; for time 
was when that city did not think of intelligence as a reproach. 
Judge Grant is all for the honest burghers, stupid and stub- 


born though they may be. In fact, he admits that possi- 
bility. “If in this instance Boston makes herself ridiculous 
by her ban so much the better,” writes the condescending 
Brahmin. And then he adds: “It was Boston who threw 
the tea chests overboard a century and a half ago.” 

Unless Robert Grant is competing for the national non 
sequitur trophy it is extremely difficult to see what analogy 
he finds between an act of tyrannical official censorship and a 
revolt against constituted authorities. The men who tossed 
the tea into the harbor were taking direct action against ex- 
isting conditions. Surely Judge Grant can hardly mean to 
suggest that our revolutionary ancestors were men committed 
to a fearless fight for the preservation of conservatism. 

To find the true explanation for the curious hodge- 
podge dished out by Robert Grant one must go behind the 
immediate subject. It is not irrelevant for me to bring the 
names of Sacco and Vanzetti into a discussion of the ban on 
“Strange Interlude.” Quite evidently the mind of the elderly 
Brahmin wanders away to other matters. This is not the 
first time that Boston has attempted to justify itself in stand- 
ing out against the opinion of the world. To use a phrase 
not unknown to Judge Grant, he seems to be suffering from 
“a consciousness of guilt.” 

I place in evidence the following portion of his letter 
to the Boston Herald: “Were Broun Heywood, Sinclair 
Upton, and Edna Millay St. John (I throw a mantle of 
obscurity around these names) to parade down Fifth Avenue 
stark naked in midsummer, just to be cool and comfortable, 
this would be natural as Adam and Eve. One has only to 
open the current Geographic Magazine to see that the 
natives of primeval Paqua do so still. But if in case some 
successor of Anthony Comstock should invoke an obscure 
Victorian law that landed them in jail, Boston would be 
able to answer: ‘At last. Even sex appeal in the name of 
liberty has its proper reserves.’”” And with a final gesture 
of authority calculated to crush all dissenters Robert Grant 
finishes with: “As a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, I think it is time to call a halt.” 

Here the foot of the old Brahmin slipped a little. Even 
his best friends could tell him that a man of breeding is not 
supposed to parade in public his club affiliations. And of 
course there is no “St. John” in the name of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. The venerable Unitarian has forgotten a little 
of what went on in those critical days of the great trial. He 
wishes he could forget much more. The three persons whose 
names are so cleverly inverted by the ancient Academician 
were all active in protest against the execution of Sacco- 
Vanzetti and the report of the Lowell Committee. Their 
connection with the ban on the O’Neill play has been of the 
slightest. It was the killing of two innocent men which put 
Boston into a panic. Not yet has the city recovered its nerve 
and hence the erratic clamp of censorship. 

The March of the nudes down Fifth Avenue is an 
engaging Freudian dream but it seems to me that all three 
might stand naked before the world with less shame than 
that which clings to Robert Grant fully clad in woolens and 
an overcoat. Heywoop Broun 
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The United States of Europe 


By JOHN A. HOBSON 


London, October 10 


HE Pan-Europa campaign conducted for the past ten 
years by Count Koudenhove-Calergi cannot be said 
to have made any deep impression upon practical 

politicians. But the conversion of so powerful and experi- 
enced a statesman as M. Briand gives the proposal a new 
status, and the instruction to a committee to report upon it 
to the next Assembly compels “good Europeans” to a closer 
consideration of its worth. 

There is one preliminary difficulty that confronts us, 
namely, the scope of the Europe whose union is envisaged. 
It does not seem to include that large tract of Russia which 
comes within the geographical area of Europe. For, apart 
from all other difficulties, the detachment of her vast Asiatic 
territories would be wholly impracticable. A similar diffi- 
culty appears to exclude Great Britain. The larger unity 
of her empire bars her participation. To some extent this 
same consideration is applicable to France, Holland, Italy, 
Belgium, and Portugal, as countries possessing colonies out- 
side the European area. 

If it be held that the Union of Europe that is desid- 
erated would exclude these external possessions, one can only 
reply that such a ruling renders impossible any effective eco- 
nomic or fiscal unity, such as by common admission forms 
the core of reality in any European federation hitherto con- 
ceived. If, on the other hand, external colonies, dominions, 
protectorates, and mandates are to be counted in, the term 
United States of Europe would seem a wholly inappropriate 
designation for a union spreading over every continent and 
covering far more territory outside than inside Europe. 

It seems more reasonable to expect that M. Briand and 
his supporters contemplate a federation comprising all Euro- 
pean members of the League (with the possible exception of 
Great Britain) and that they are looking primarily to im- 
provements of fiscal and other economic arrangements along 
the lines approved by the World Economic Conference held 
at Geneva two years ago. 

Now it might be an excellent thing if the League of 
Nations could proceed to the achievement of a Federation 
of the World by means of such continental unions as a Pan- 
European, a Pan-American, and a Pan-Asiatic. But is there 
any reasonable ground for holding that any centripetal force 
of political or economic unity is available for such an achieve- 
ment? Or, turning to one particular problem, is there any 
body of common sentiment or interest based upon local prox- 
imity and membership of the same continent that seems in 
the least adequate to break down the political and economic, 
the linguistic and cultural barriers, which hitherto have 
divided European nations, and to convert them from sover- 
eign independent nations into members of a European politi- 
cal federation, with a Zollverein and other common policies 
determined by a federal parliament? For that is what a 
United States of Europe ought to mean. 

Nations that are still squandering a large share of their 
diminished resources on armed preparations, owing to mis- 
trust of their neighbors, and are scheming in disarmament 





conferences to reduce their neighbors’ forces more than their 
own, nations that can continue to “reserve” from arbitral or 
judicial settlement most of the issues likely to breed danger- 
ous conflicts, are still very far from the state of mind re- 
quired to give validity to any scheme deserving the name of 
United States of Europe. 

It is natural enough that the Great War should have 
increased this spiritual disunion and have led to govern- 
mental measures expressive of fear, distrust, and jealousy. 
The most injurious of these measures are the obstacles to 
free serviceable intercourse, personal and commercial, be- 
tween members of the different nations, and the attempts of 
each nation to achieve national self-sufficiency of economic 
life. The report of the 1927 Conference expresses itself 
upon this matter with uncompromising severity. 

It is estimated that the establishment of new nationali- 
ties since 1913 has added more than 11,000 kilometers of 
customs frontiers, while the tariff walls in most instances are 
far higher than before the war. Tariffs are also more com- 
plex and subject to more frequent changes. 

It is probable that the recognition of this increased ham- 
pering of commercial relations forms the main incentive for 
the promoters of a United States of Europe. The waste, 
folly, and ill-feeling which result from this parade of eco- 
nomic independence have impressed themselves upon millions 
of minds not susceptible to any appeal of free-trade theories. 

So far as the United States of Europe is envisaged as a 
distinctively economic proposal, it must be endowed with 
two functions—one a liberative one, the removal of barriers 
to free commercial intercourse, the other some ordered inter- 
national control over those great non-competitive enterprises 
which claim to apportion the European markets not by 
national limits but by profiteering considerations. 

If history could be wiped out, national fears and ani- 
mosities ignored, racial, linguistic, cultural, and religious dif- 
ferences disregarded, and some economic super-Mussolini 
given a free hand to put Europe on a really business footing, 
employing the best commercial brains and methods, the nat- 
ural and human resources of Europe might achieve a pro- 
ductivity which, properly apportioned, could raise the 
national standard of life for the population up to at least as 
high a level as that of America. 

Though M. Briand, as an experienced statesman, can 
hardly hold this as an early practicable achievement, his mind 
must be moving in this direction. Better cooperation must 
be achieved between the peoples of Europe. Certain definite 
reforms in tariffs were proposed by the 1927 Conference, 
including improvements in classification and nomenclature, 
a lowering of rates, measures for publicity and better infor- 
mation in all matters of industry and commerce. There was 
surprising unanimity among the attendants at this confer- 
ence, and it may be said that the business men throughout 
Europe, excepting those who are directly interested in high 
protection, were solid for a lowering of national barriers and 
a liberation of markets. 

But there still remain two questions. How far can this 
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be a distinctively European movement? Should Europe 
seriously endeavor to make of itself a self-sufficing economic 
area? That Central Europe suffers more than any other 
region from a tangle of economic policies which are extremely 
injurious may at once be granted. ‘The interests of certain 
of these countries, Germany, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia 
in particular, strongly incline toward free trade, and it may 
be said that Holland and Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries might easily be brought-to cooperate with them in 
a genuine free-trade policy. But can it be pretended that 
France and Italy, not to mention Spain and Poland, could 
be brought into accord with this more enlightened commer- 
cial policy? ’ 

Indeed, regarding the issue from the plain practical 
standpoint, the economic interdependence of European coun- 
tries cannot be said to be so close, or so sufficient, as to war- 
rant any common policy which would weaken their trade 
relations with the outside world. Mere contiguity counts 
less and less for purposes of personal and commercial inter- 
course, sea-barriers are less substantial than land, while air- 
traffic cancels all barriers. The dependence of Europe upon 
the resources of all other parts of the habitable globe must 
constantly increase, and any attempt to organize European 
resources must recognize this obvious truth. The degree of 
geographical unity which Europe enjoys has no more com- 
mercial significance than have the political barriers that 
divide the nations. No separate effective economic organiza- 
tion of Europe is either practicable or desirable. Europe 
must always depend upon tropical and many other outside 
raw materials and foodstuffs for the maintenance of its life 
and industry. If, as is sometimes suggested, the secret motive 
of a European economic federation is hostility to the finan- 
cial hegemony of the United States, this is a blind and fool- 
ish urge. Why should Europe refuse to avail herself of the 
advantages of American capital? Europe receives it because 
it is either cheaper or more abundant than capital furnished 
from her own resources; its fructification in the enlarged 
output of European wealth is evidently more advantageous 
to us than to America, and most of such payment as America 
can claim is left in Europe to mature in further wealth- 
production. 

I have taken it for granted that the underlying motif 
of this movement is economic, but, if there were any real 
intention of organizing the economic life of Europe on a 
single cooperative basis, the question of some political instru- 
ment, related or unrelated to the League of Nations, would 
necessarily arise. Indeed, the substance of a United States 
of Europe would seem to menace the very existence of a 
league in whose composition and functions Europe as a 
separate area finds no recognition. A federal government 
for Europe which should possess any real power of securing 
and administering a common policy for Europe, even though 
that policy were restricted to certain well-defined economic 
purposes, would immediately encounter difficulties far greater 
than any yet encountered by the League of Nations. Let 
us assume, for instance, that a Zollverein of European na- 
tions, with a common tariff upon the importation of certain 
sorts of non-European goods, were contemplated. Such a 
plan, to be effective, would in the first instance involve a 
more real surrender of effective sovereignty than the League 
of Nations has yet attempted to obtain from any of its mem- 
bers. To expect European states with protective tariffs 


adjusted to their several conceptions of their commercial, 
industrial, and financial interests to throw these interests into 
a common pool in order to promote some “unity of Europe,” 
an idea as novel in conception as it is destitute of emotional 
appeal to each nation, seems opposed to all experience. 

From the purely economic standpoint of productivity 
and commerce, such a union, regarded from an interior 
standpoint, might seem highly desirable. But can it seriously 
be held that high-tariff countries like Spain, Italy, and France, 
raising the great bulk of their public revenues by carefully 
calculated tariffs, would consent to a lowering of duties that 
would expose their markets to the imports from a neighbor- 
ing country which their tariff was expressly designed to 
exclude, or that low-tariff countries like Holland and Scan- 
dinavia would agree to a reversal of a policy based so largely 
on the importance of their sea-borne non-European trade? 

It is, indeed, both possible and desirable that European 
neighbors might, by careful conference, be brought to recog- 
nize the advantages of a policy of lower tariffs, greater sta- 
bility of commercial relations with one another, and some 
concerted methods of trade classification, measurement, and 
information. But that they could be induced to enter an 
effective European Zollverein is hardly credible. Even were 
any such plan feasible, its internal advantages must be off- 
set by the dangers of presenting a common and an apparently 
hostile front to the non-European world, and in particular 
to the greatest Power, the United States of America. 

Finally, it seems certain that any structure which could 
plausibly claim the title United States of Europe must claim 
functions that are not distinctively economic, and require 
some instrument of government that would figure in the 
general politics of the world. In a word, a new political 
creature, of large size and undefined behavior, would have 
come into existence at the critical era when a League of 
Nations, regardless of continents, was still struggling to 
establish the beginnings of a pacific world-government. It 
may be urged, of course, that the wider task is not only 
consistent with, but is actually facilitated by all these more 
limited cooperations. But many friends of the League of 
Nations not unnaturally look askance at the political and 
military alliances of such groups as obstructive to the wider 
pacific and cooperative tasks for which the League exists. The 
formation of the whole European continent into such a group 
would almost inevitably constitute a challenge to Geneva, 
even if it kept the form and the pretense of a grouping of 
League members to further the purposes of the League. 

In short, whether envisaged as an economic or a political 
instrument, such a federation seems either impracticable or, 
if practicable, dangerous. If, as the name suggests, a Europe 
constituted on the lines of the American Union is contem- 
plated, it is quite chimerical. If, again, it took slighter shape 
in some distinctively fiscal organization for internal coopera- 
tion in industry and commerce, it would be a stumbling-block 
to the genuine progress of free trade and cooperation in the 
entire world, and might easily provoke reprisals in other 
countries excluded from their former European markets. 
In a word, a union in which two great European countries, 
Russia and Britain, were not participants, while another 
country in intimate cultural, economic, and political relations 
with the Western European nations, the United States of 
America, was excluded, cannot be deemed to have a footing 
in the world of political realities. 
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Lobbies for Loot 


By RUBY A. BLACK 


Washington, October 17 

\ \ / ASHINGTON’S biggest racket comes under Sena- 

torial investigation at the time when Washington’s 

biggest loot is being allotted. What is more sig- 
nificant, the Senatorial committee investigating lobbies, be- 
ginning with the tariff lobby, is controlled by the Demo- 
cratic-Progressive coalition with three of the most persistent 
questioners of the Senate among its membership. They are 
all lawyers, of course, being members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and are very stubborn in demanding 
that witnesses “answer yes or no.” That is particularly 
embarrassing to lobbyists, quite aside from the capacity of 
Senators Caraway, Walsh of Montana, and Blaine to frame 
questions full of dynamite. 

Every member of the investigating sub-committee of the 
Judiciary Committee, excepting only Senator Arthur R. 
Robinson of Indiana, has long been vocal in denouncing lob- 
bies. Indeed, one suspects Senator Norris, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, of a sardonic humor tinged with malice 
in placing Senator Robinson on the sub-committee along with 
such contrary minds and souls as those of Caraway, Blaine, 
Borah, and Walsh. Yet this lone representative of the Ad- 
ministration asked Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut 
one of the most embarrassing questions propounded to this 
supremely recalcitrant witness. 

Senator Norris, however, cannot be accused of preju- 
dice in selecting a committee averse to lobbies and opposed 
to the pending tariff bill. For the committee is actually 
representative of the Senate. It is a coalition committee in- 
vestigating for a coalition-controlled Senate which has de- 
feated the Old Guard on almost every important phase of the 
tariff bill so far, from flexibility to literary censorship by 
customs officials. 

Senator T. H. Caraway of Arkansas, heading the com- 
mittee, is trying to the dignity of the lobbyists. Senator 
John J. Blaine of Wisconsin is trying to their patience, for 
he stubbornly asks the same question over and over again 
until at last he elicits a direct answer. This technique may 
bore the witness and the audience, which consists largely 
of lobbyists whose time is yet to come, but it “gets the record 
clear.” Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana digs away 
with his questions, in the same thorough and methodical way 
in which he conducted the oil-scandals investigation. Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Idaho has been absent from the 
hearings up to this writing. Senator Robinson remains silent 
most of the time, but occasionally seeks to bring out the 
“administration angle.” There was one notable exception 
when he asked Senator Bingham if he did not regard it as 
falsifying the records of the Senate disbursing office to have 
a paid representative of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association draw a salary as clerk of the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions and turn over the un- 
opened pay envelope to the regular clerk, the latter having 
obligingly resigned in order to make it possible for the com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Bingham, to get the lobbyist into 
the secret tariff sessions. 





The first three days of the hearings showed various ways 
in which interested industries have sought to grab their share 
of the loot. The first day uncovered a sorry story of the 
debauching of the United States Tariff Commission by the 
pottery industry, whose Washington representative was lob- 
byist one day and tariff commissioner the next. 

At that hearing the public learned of one tariff expert, 
Carl Langenbeck, who was requested to resign from the 
commission staff after having disagreed with a member of 
the commission, himself interested in the pottery industry, 
on facts and theories of tariff protection for pottery products; 
and of another pottery expert, Frederick L. Koch, whose dis- 
charge was sought by pottery interests because they disliked 
his recent reports to the Senate Finance Committee. The 
public learned, too, of a former tariff commissioner, William 
Burgess, who lobbied for pottery tariffs before and after his 
term on the commission, and who has, for pay, “observed” 
tariff-making in Congress on every tariff bill since 1894. 

As an immediate result of the first revelation of the 
investigating committee, the Senate adopted an amendment 
to the tariff bill, proposed by Senator William H. King of 
Utah, providing a penalty of $1,000 fine or one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both, upon any person, corporation, associa- 
tion, or other organization that attempts to interfere with or 
influence the work of the Tariff Commission or any member 
of its staff. 

On the second day the public learned that one organ- 
ization alone of the several interested in the sugar tariff 
has spent approximately a half million dollars on its Wash- 
ington office since the 1922 tariff bill was enacted. That 
does not include the activities of other organizations support- 
ing the sugar duties or the several organizations opposing it, 
which also maintain bureaus in Washington. 

On the third day the public learned more of the ar- 
rangement by which the $10,000-a-year assistant to the 
president of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association 
taught Senator Bingham the tariff needs of Connecticut in- 
dustries, got on the Senate pay-roll, and sat in secret ses- 
sions of the Republican members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, while his salary and Washington living expenses con- 
tinued to be paid by the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association. This lucky lobbyist, C. L. Eyanson, kept none 
of the money paid him by the Senate for his theoretical work 
as clerk to the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, and he has not cashed the personal check for $1,000 
which Senator Bingham sent him, without even a note of 
explanation, after his services had terminated as a result of 
objections lodged by members of the Finance Committee. 
Senator Bingham’s curiously obtuse sensibilities did not per- 
mit him to see that Mr. Eyanson’s non-acceptance of the 
government pay for which he signed made no real difference 
in the propriety of the situation. 

Senator Walsh later detailed the tariff increases granted 
in the bill for the fifty-two leading industries of Connecticut. 
The duties on forty-four of these products were raised, seven 
were left unchanged, and one was reduced. He estimated 
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that the results would bring some $70,000,000 to Connecti- 
cut industries. 

All this helps inform the public as to how tariff bills 
are made. Everybody knows that lobbyists try to influence 
the votes of Senators and Congressmen, and try to defeat 
those whom they cannot influence. The same interests have 
sought to control the views and actions of theoretically im- 
partial experts in federal boards and commissions established 
to find facts. 

The investigating committee is not to be bullied by 
witnesses, thus distinguishing itself from the Shearer com- 
mittee. When Mr. Burgess objected to telling how much 
pay he gets for “observing” tariff-making, Senator Caraway 
promptly asked, “Do you decline to answer?” and hinted at 
the possible consequences of refusal. Mr. Burgess then told 
that he gets $7,500 a year from the United States Pottery 
Association, $2,400 a year from the Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, $1,800 a year from the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, and more from velveteen manu- 
facturers, tile manufacturers, and greeting-card makers. 

The proverbial Senatorial courtesy, also, was discarded 
by the committee and by the witness alike when Senator 
Bingham was being cross-examined. The committee could not 
keep Senator Bingham from making righteous speeches in re- 
sponse to every question, but they did eventually succeed, 
after much prodding and some harsh words on both sides, in 
making him give direct answers, which usually came in a tone 
quite unlike the customary suave and dignified voice of “the 
tall sycamore from Connecticut.” 

Senator Bingham resented cross-examination, found it 
annoying, and said so. The committee objected to his eva- 
sions, and several times insisted with spirit that he suppress 
his speech-making and give direct answers. 

If the committee is no more lenient with lobbyists 
than it has been with the former tariff commissioner and the 
Senator from Connecticut, its investigations should prove 


highly instructive. H. A. Austin of the United States Beet | 


Sugar Association defined four classes of lobbyists for the 
committee: individuals who have a direct personal interest 
in measures before Congress; organized trade associations ; 
“professional lobbyists” who take any side of anything for a 
retainer; and “parasitical lobbyists’ who falsely represent 
themselves to anybody they can “rob” as being in a position 
to “slap every Senator on the back and call him by his first 
name” and thus influence legislation. If the committee 
examines all these groups, it has a stupendous task before it. 

That task is only begun with the big job of uncovering 
the tariff lobby. There are the prohibition lobby and the 
anti-prohibition lobby; the farm lobby—Senator Blaine 
heatedly denied in one hearing that “Washington racketeers 
represent the farmers of the United States”; the power lobby, 
some of whose methods have been revealed by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s admirable inquiry into power-trust 
propaganda; the big-navy lobby, slightly touched in the 
Shearer investigation; the inheritance-tax lobby, the guiding 
genius of which is now part of the tariff lobby; the veterans’ 
lobby, which so effectively cajoled and threatened members 
of Congress in connection with the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill 
retiring emergency officers at their war-time rank with re- 
tirement pay granted to regular army officers; the peace 
lobby; and so on down a list which would fill pages. Of 


course not all the lobbies are mischievous, but dozens of 


them exist simply for purposes of loot and for nothing else. 

Mr. Austin of the beet-sugar lobby deftly slid around 
Senator Caraway’s question, “You think that whoever wants 
anything at the government’s hands has to have a paid repre- 
sentative in Washington to get governmental favors?” but it 
was clear that he thought just that. With the fearful 
example of the power propagandists before them, the lobby- 
ists are cautiously avoiding any boasts about the success of 
their activities, but they face a dilemma in answering Senator 
Caraway’s further question, “Is there any excuse for your 
being here if your employers could get as much without a 
paid representative ?” 

Again the chairman of the investigating committee 
points out that “every industry that expects to fatten by 
legislation” establishes its paid “observer,” “investigator,” 
or “adviser” in Washington. Of course, none are “lobby- 
ists.” They apparently believe that they are not lobbyists 
unless they buttonhole members of Congress, even though 
they may persuade constituents of Congressmen to send tele- 
grams and letters and petitions asking the enactment of 
legislation beneficial to their industry; even though they fill 
either the waste-baskets or the columns of the newspapers 
“back home” with their propaganda; even though they get 
political bosses “back home” to tell the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives how to vote. The lobby of today has its head- 
quarters in Washington, but it operates chiefly from “back 
home.” 

But in an investigation of any racket, the important 
thing is to find the “higher-ups.” Mere investigation of the 
trade associations, the farm organizations, the professional 
lobbyists in Washington will result in nothing but a change 
in personnel. The influences, the corporations, the individ- 
uals behind these lobbyists must be revealed if lasting bene- 
fits are to be derived from the investigation. Certainly, for 
example, the $70,000 a year spent by the United States 
Beet Sugar Association does not reveal all the activities of 
sugar interests during the consideration of the pending tariff 
bill or during the intrigue that prevented an executive de- 
crease in the sugar duties. Nor will an investigation of the 
activities of one J. A. Arnold, skilled professional lobbyist, 
show the whole story of the expensive lobby that sought 
a repeal of the federal estate tax for several years, paying 
the expenses of members of State legislatures to Washington, 
unless all those who contributed to Mr. Arnold’s funds are 
brought to light; or the whole story of the Southern Tariff 
Association, Mr. Arnold’s latest organization, unless the 
committee learns for certain whether or not Eastern manu- 
facturers have financed this costly effort to convince the 
South of the value of a protective tariff with the bait of 
duties on vegetable oils, hides, tomatoes, onions, and mohair. 
Everybody knows Joseph R. Grundy lobbies for higher tariff 
duties, but what are his political connections in Pennsyl- 
vania? Will it be possible to learn whether any Connecti- 
cut manufacturers suggested to Senator Bingham that he 
borrow one of their representatives and get him into the 
executive sessions of the Finance Committee members? 

These are the jobs which the committee will find most 
difficult to perform, but which must be performed if the 
lobby inquiry is to do more than “clean out” the current 
lobbyists, who will presently be replaced with new men and 
women doing the same old job with slight variations and 
new subtleties. 
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Prosperity—Believe It or Not 


II. New Standards of Living’ 


By STUART CHASE 


- IDDLETOWN” ¢ is in one of the North East 

M Central States, well within the borders of the 

prosperous area. It is a city of some 40,000, a 

brisk manufacturing center surrounded by corn fields. It is 

not a one-industry town, but makes automobile accessories, 

glass, and metal products. Native white Americans of native 
parentage compose 85 per cent of the population. 

In 1885 the town was a placid county seat of some 6,000 
souls, still retaining much of the simplicity of pioneer days. 
Industry meant a bagging plant, a clay-tile yard, a feather- 
duster shop, a planing mill, and a flour mill or two. Mid- 
dletown consumed perhaps half of all that it produced. 

Today, save for the building trades, not 1 per cent of 
what Middletown makes is locally consumed. The output 
of its factories departs for the ends of the earth, and the 
whole world contributes to its supply of food, shelter, and 
clothing. Out of every 100 people in the city: 


43 are gainfully employed—or trying to be. 

23 are home-making (housewives and helpers). 

19 are in school. 

15 are dependents—the very old, the disabled, and the 


children under six. 


The gainfully employed of Middletown engage in more 
than 400 different occupations. Seventy-one in a hundred 
belong to the working class and work mainly with their 
hands; twenty-nine belong to the business class. 


Twenty-seven per cent of the working class live in houses 
valued at $2,500 or less. Such a house the Lynds have graphi- 
cally described. There are 2,500 of them, out of the 9,200 


homes in the town. 


The poorer workingman coming home after his nine 
and a half hours on the job walks up the frequently unpaved 
street, turns in at a bare yard littered with a rusty veloci- 
pede or worn-out automobile tires, opens a sagging door, 
and enters the living-room of his house. From the room 
the whole house is visible—the kitchen with table and floor 
swarming with flies and often strewn with bread crusts, 
orange skins, torn papers, and lumps of coal and wood; the 
bedrooms with soiled, heavy quilts falling off the beds. . . . 
The whole interior is musty with stale odors of food, cloth- 
ing, and tobacco. . . . A baby in wet, dirty clothes crawls 
about the bare floor among odd pieces of furniture. 


I would guess that 25 per cent of all American workers 
—-say five million men—are coming home to just such sights 
and smells, and wet, crawling babies today. “In another 
very dirty house almost totally without furniture the house- 
wife was at work at an electric washing machine.” The fact 
that a house has an electric washing machine—or a radio, or 
a Ford—does not mean that it is prosperous. It may only 





* This is the second in a series of seven articles on American Prosperity. 
The third will appear in the issue of November 13.—Epitor THe Nation. 

+ See “Middletown,” by Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


mean that the local washing-machine salesman is an expert at 
his trade. 

Moving up to the 4,000 houses in Middletown valued 
at $2,500 to $4,500, and inhabited chiefly by skilled work- 
men and clerks, we find a tidy front yard, coarse lace cur- 
tains, a name plate on the door. The living-room is hard 
and bright, with pink-flowered rug, shiny oak furniture, and 
a sewing machine in the corner. Almost all the equipment 
has been bought on the instalment plan. 

In the 2,000 houses valued at $4,500 to $7,000 live head 
bookkeepers, small-store proprietors, school-teachers, and the 
lower ranks of the business group. It is a battle ground of 
forced choices—between a hardwood floor or a much-needed 
rug; music lessons or a Y. M. C. A. camp for the children. 
The houses are larger but not so shiny as in the last group. 

Finally we reach the 600 houses of the upper-business 
class—valued at $7,500 or more. Everything from the bitter- 
sweet in the flower-holder to the mahogany smoking-table by 
the over-stuffed davenport bespeaks correctness. A sleep- 
ing porch is as mandatory as the cocktail shaker. An electric 
refrigerator purrs from time to time, and the new oil burner 
thumps. Two palatial bathrooms grace the second floor. 

The size of the standard building plot is growing 
smaller, leaving less room for children to play, less privacy, 
more noise. Flowers and shrubs must give ground to drive- 
way and garage. “The make of one’s car is rivaling the looks 


.of one’s place, as evidence of one’s belonging.” 


Furnaces are increasing in number but “most of the 
working class still live in the base-burner and unheated-bed- 
room era.” All new houses, except the very cheapest, have 
bathrooms, and in many old houses they are being installed. 
But in January, 1925, one in four of all the city’s dwellings 
lacked running water and an even higher percentage still 
used the old-fashioned backyard privy. No less than 99 per 
cent of the houses in the town are wired for electricity. 

So much for Middletown’s houses. Is it a picture false 
to the overwhelming majority of the towns and cities of 
America? I believe not. Only in the dozen or so great 
cities does the tremendous growth of apartment houses create 
a radically different situation. In Megalopolis the lawns, 
porches, and gardens are not only getting smaller, they have 
completely disappeared. 

At a rough guess, there are about 27,000,000 homes in 
America. They are now (1928) equipped with: 


18,000,000 bathtubs 
15,300,000 electric flat irons 
6,828,000 vacuum cleaners 
5,000,000 washing machines 
4,900,000 electric fans 
4,540,000 electric toasters 
2,600,000 electric heaters 
755,000 electric refrigerators 
348,000 ironing machines. 
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The supersalesmen have still a few days’ work ahead of them. 

By and large these national figures check with the Mid- 
dletown close-up. The space in which the average American 
makes his home grows smaller and mechanical equipment 
somewhat greater. It is doubtful if his home is as truly 
comfortable as it was in 1890. But he has running water, a 
bathtub, electric lights, probably a radio and telephone— 
which make it a cleaner, better-lighted, more strenuous, and 
far noisier home. 


In this era of house furnaces, heated office buildings, and 
inclosed automobiles, the importance of clothing as protection 
for the body is declining. ‘The diary of a leading merchant 
of Middletown records for May 22, 1891: “Changed my 
flannels for cotton this morning.” May, mind you! Today 
flannel underwear is as obsolete as the frock coat. The Mid- 
dletown housewife used to do her morning’s work in a shirt- 
waist with high collar and long sleeves, a wool skirt over a 
flannel petticoat, over her second-best corset. Today the 
standard dress for a high-school girl is a brassiere, knickers, 
knee-length dress, low shoes, and silk stockings; nor does 
mother, or even grandmother, ask for much more. Men still 
cover the body modestly from chin to soles, but women are 
rolling up from below, down from above, and in from the 
sides. In summer, men wear four times as much clothes by 
weight as women. 

Fewer clothes are being made at home. A dry-goods 
merchant estimates that he sold five bolts of cloth in 1890 
for every bolt that now goes over his counter. 

As a result women’s clothes cost far more per pound 
than they did a generation, or even ten years, ago. But the 
budget has been balanced in part by the decline in yardage. 
Women demand less cotton, wool, linen—which is a saving. 
The margin is eaten up by silk, rayon, furs, more processing, 
variety, color, and style. From 1919 to 1927, rayon con- 
sumption increased from nine million to ninety-six million 
Aesthetically and hygienically, American women 
The 


pounds. 
are better dressed, and the cost is not much greater. 
effect of the new “siren” fashions remains to be seen. 


We come now to the last of. the three great human 
staples—food. Here, too, weight is giving way to variety. 
Today Middletown, together with the whole country, is buying 
fresh fruits and vegetables throughout the year. The orange 
which used to make a Christmas gift for the children’s stock- 
ings is now a daily necessity. Refrigeration, cold storage, and 
rapid transportation have all but banished the “winter diet,” 
and with it “spring sickness.” 

With smaller living space, household gardens are not 
what they used to be; canned foods have come in by the 
million cases; baker’s bread has worsted the kitchen oven; 
the delicatessen store has undermined no small part of the 
housewife’s skill. Yet by and large, we 
eat a better-balanced ration today, to 
which the decline in sickness and the 
longer life-span figures in part bear wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Leo Wolman finds that gross 
calorie intake is declining (energy units), 
and with it cereal and meat consumption, 
while fruit, vegetable, and milk consump- 








tion is growing. Low-priced staples rich 


in calories are giving way to high-priced foods poor in calo- 
ries. The consumption of sugar also is increasing—in spite 
of the slogans of the American Tobacco Company. 

Food costs are creeping up because of more variety, 
fewer family gardens, longer hauls, bigger terminals, more 
competitive advertising, and hand-to-mouth buying in small 
packages. 

In brief, the era of prosperity—and also the years imme- 
diately before 1922—have brought a better-balanced, more 
nourishing diet, more variety, more tin cans and dandy little 
containers, more appetizing service, less home cooking, more 
restaurant eating, and higher food costs. (While retail prices 
as a whole have moved but little since 1922, food prices are 
tending upward.) Finally, as Mr. Wolman points out after 
his exhaustive studies, it would be a great mistake to conclude 
that malnutrition has been banished by American prosperity. 
It still obtains over great areas—particularly in the South— 
but it is not quite the scourge it used to be. 


The first internal-combustion automobile appeared in 
Middletown in 1900. By 1906 there were probably 200 in 
the county. At the close of 1923 there were 6,221 passenger 
cars in the city, or roughly two for every three families. “As, 
at the turn of the century, business class people began to feel 
apologetic if they did not have a telephone, so ownership of 
an automobile has now reached the point of being an accepted 
essential of normal living.” 

Homes are mortgaged to buy a car. A local finance 
company estimates that 75 to 90 per cent are purchased on 
time payment. Out of twenty-six families without bathroom 
facilities in the working-class group studied, twenty-one had 
automobiles. Here we have a new habit cutting in ahead of 
an older one. To be speedy and dirty is better than to be 
clean and stationary. 

Each year about 4,000,000 new cars come snorting upon 
the highways of the republic, and 2,000,000 battered veterans 
seek their last resting place—mainly in ditches beside the 
highway. 

In an urban community in 1928 buyers of passenger cars 
were classified thus: 


Per cent 
Superintendents, foremen, salesmen, clerks...... 30 
Laborers, artisans, firemen, motormen......... 29 
Manufacturers, merchants, professional people... 27 
Housewives and sundry..........esseececees 14 
100 


Of these cars 61.4 per cent were bought on the instal- 
ment plan, and 38.6 per cent for cash. 

Not the least of the reverberations of the automobile has 
been the enormous number of new jobs which it has created; 
jobs which were non-existent in the economy of 1900. A 
recent estimate shows nearly four million 
of them—795,000 in factories making ve- 
hicles, tires, and parts, and 2,937,000 in- 
directly allied, in garages and service sta- 
tions, on highways, in oilfields, in selling, 
and insurance. The automobile calls for 
four million workers for jobs entirely 
unknown twenty-five years ago. 

Do you wonder that I class the motor 
car as the outstanding Why of prosperity? 
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By way of summary and conclusion, it will be well to 
enumerate again the specific goods, services, and qualities 
which comprise the new American standard of living. It is 
not a list which all possess but to which all aspire—or 
almost all. 

SHELTER 
Refrigeration 
Sleeping porches 
Overstuffed furniture 


More apartment living 
More attractive villas for 
the business class 


Furnaces and oil heaters Radios 
Plumbing and bathtubs Phonographs 
Electric lights Telephones 


Five-foot shelves 
Glittering cocktail services 
And smaller space 


Electric appliances, such as 
washing machines 


CLOTHING 


More commercial laundry, 
pressing and cleaning work 

More cosmetics, fat reducers, 
and permanent waves 

More furs More colorful vestments for 

More accent on underwear men 

And poorer quality 


More variety 
More style changes 
More silk 

Rayon 


Foop 
More variety with fewer More packaged foods 
calories More delicatessen shops 


More restaurant eating 

More tea houses 

More drug store bars 

More quick lunches More candy and sugar 

More attractive service More bootleg liquor 
And less home cooking 


More fresh vegetables 
More fresh fruit 
More tin cans 


SUNDRY 

More cigarettes 
More athletic shows 
More golf 


Motor cars 
Moving and talking pictures 
More clubs, including night 


clubs More traveling—particular- 
More high school and college ly to Florida and California 
education More bridge 


More correspondence courses More jazz 
More books More parks, playgrounds and 
More magazines and tabloids country clubs 


And more noise and speed 


The cardinal point to remember is this: Jt is not a 
matter of adding luxuries and comforts to an adequate sup- 
ply of the prime essentials, but of forcing in luxuries and 
alleged comforts at the cost of essentials. It has been reliably 
estimated that in 1920 some 80 per cent of American families 
lived below the budget of health and decency as compiled by 
the United States Department of Labor, and priced at about 
$2,000.* Per capita income has increased nearly 20 per 
cent during the era of prosperity, bringing more families 
above the modest budget, but leaving the bulk of them still 
below it. By no stretch of the imagination can the average 
American be said to be able to buy great quantities of lux- 
uries. No. Twenty per cent would hardly raise him to an 
adequate supply of the prime essentials. 

He has bought an automobile because his heart yearned 
for it and the instalment system made it possible. Mean- 
while a swarm of high-po:vered salesmen and advertisers have 





* $1,920.87 in Middletown in 1924. 





induced him to buy a lot of other things—some because he 
hungered for them and some because he could not help him- 
self. The instalment system created some six billions of new 
purchasing power out of thin air. But cash must ultimately 
be paid, plus 15 per cent interest, on the average. The super- 
salesmen have shifted the pennies in the consumer’s dollar— 
but it is the same old dollar—plus 20 per cent. 

The schedule does not come so far from balancing out— 
particularly after the six billions of instalment credit is 
allowed for. We have not so much moved forward as done a 
side shift, crabwise. Study the changes listed earlier. Do 
they show progress or decline, or tit for tat? Personally I 
believe they do show, on the whole, a margin of progress, 
with ups and downs in individual items. The final appraisal 
I leave for a later article. 


The Football Hero 
Rebels 


By CLARENCE E. CASON 


URING the past few years those interested in 
D furthering the idea that a football player can get 

an education at college have cited as. unanswerable 
arguments in their favor the careers of Fred Hovde of Min- 
nesota and Jeff Burrus of Wisconsin. Both these young 
men were football stars, chairmen of their junior proms, 
Phi Beta Kappas, and Rhodes Scholars. Was not this 
proof that an energetic student can play football for three 
years without injuring his academic and social development? 
Of these two famous students, Jeff Burrus stands some- 
what in the foreground because he was also captain of the 
crew. I have just learned from Burrus himself the sequel 
to his glorious college heroism. 

One autumn several years ago when Jeff Burrus came 
towering in upon my class in advanced rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin I was cheerfully glad to see him. It 
was not that I, as instructor, expected that he would be- 
come what we term a gobd student. But I had known him 
at the high school in Louisville, where he had borne with un- 
affected gangling simplicity the football hero’s adulation. 
I knew that, as left end on the football team and captain 
of the crew at the university, he had become a greater 
figure in a larger field. So I grasped his tremendous and 
enveloping hand. 

Burrus had already become one of the best box-office 
names in the arena, one of the best “mats” for the uni- 
versity publicity bureau, a prime embodiment of Alma 
Mater to the alumni, a name for poolroom betters to con- 
jure with, a figure whose indorsement would mean the bread 
of life to the college barber or toggery shop, the best date 
at sorority houses, the best guest at fraternity smokers—in 
short, the university’s best electric sign-board. He had come 
to the class with Henry Brooks, another Louisville athlete, 
then captain of the university basket-ball team. Brooks had 
been in my freshman English class. Perhaps he had inti- 
mated to Burrus, his fraternity mate, that I showed a cer- 
tain warmth for Louisville friends, and that this warmth 
might take the form of a desirable lenience toward athletes 
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who had neither time nor inclination to study. Very well— 
one soon becomes adjusted to the system. I enrolled Jeffer- 
son D. Burrus, with the mental note that he was to be 
passed in the course provided he handed in assignments bear- 
ing his name, remained in the university, and broke no 
window panes. 

But I was utterly wrong about this boy Burrus. When 
his first assigned essay indicated conspicuous intellectual po- 
tentiality, I admired his choice in “ghost” writers; when he 
spoke of Rousseau and Santayana at our first conference, I 
thought he had transferred his ability to catch signals into 
a purposeful cleverness at catching names he thought might 
be impressive. But this kind of thing continued. He began 
to lead discussions in class. Especially stimulated by a 
campus address of Bertrand Russell’s, he at length compared 
Russell’s pacifism with that of Tolstoy; brilliantly he re- 
jected both as being somewhat decadent from his point of 
view. His work, however, was erratic. This, he explained, 
was Owing to the demands of crew training for the race 
at Poughkeepsie and spring football practice. I told him I 
didn’t see how he did any of his class work. He explained 
that he studied and wrote late at night, when perhaps he 
should be sleeping. 

In the mid-semester ratings he stood near the top of 
the class. His native ability might easily have placed him 
first. At the registrar’s office I looked at his record for the 
first two years. He was on a fair road toward Phi Beta 
Kappa. That year he was prom chairman, an honor carry- 
ing the university’s highest social distinction. The crew 
of which he was captain finished second at Poughkeepsie. 
His spectacular interception of a forward pass and race 
down the field tied the game with Minnesota the next fall. 
He made Phi Beta Kappa. 

At the end of his senior year he won the Rhodes 
Scholarship from Wisconsin—and suffered a nervous break- 
down. He spent several three- and four-day periods in the 
infirmary, determined to recover and lead his crew to 
Poughkeepsie again. But the crew remained in Madison; 
Jeff Burrus was out. Burrus was sitting over books in the 
library, trying to carry thoughts in his head. 

I saw Burrus recently at the University Club in Madi- 
son. I had been thinking of him as quietly studying law at 
Oxford University. Had he not embarked for England 
with every promise of a remarkable career? No, he told 
me; he had not been at Oxford during the past year. He 
had been in Idaho recovering. He had suffered another 
nervous and physical breakdown during his first spring in 
England. Rest in the Alps had done nothing for him 
throughout a miserable summer. Doctors said that his 
heart and nerves were keyed to a dangerous tension as a 
result of the strain at Wisconsin. 

There was not an ounce of bitterness in the attitude 
of young Burrus. His nine months in Idaho had done him 
lots of good. He plans to return to Oxford University. 
At Oxford he is determined to fill the role of Rhodes 
Scholar with merit; he is determined not only to learn his 
law but also to fill in the gaps in his general education and 
intellectual development. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he will. do both with distinction. 

But out of his experiences has come the conviction that 
college athletics used him rather selfishly. 

He believes that the exploitation of physically endowed 


young men—some of whom have intellectual capacities—as 
if they were game fighting cocks or maddened bulls is some- 
thing less than one ought to expect at the hands of his 
Alma Mater. He discovered in his junior year that he 
possessed a mind as well as powerful muscles and a love of 
sport. Simultaneously he concluded that modern football 
was not really an amateur sport at all—that it was from 
the outside a great show by means of which universities 
keyed up the loyalty of alumni associations and impressed the 
general taxpayers; from the inside, a relentless industry 
which built commodities of various kinds upon the blood and 
sinew and carefully nourished college spirit of the players. 

The rebellion came in his senior year at the university— 
the year of his first nervous disaster. He wrote a thirty- 
page pamphlet entitled ““The Present Intercollegiate Athletic 
System” which was published and widely distributed by the 
Wisconsin Union; then he went to Chicago and laid his at- 
tack before the athletic council of the Western Conference. 
At Chicago his speech startled the Big Ten coaches and the 
faculty representatives; there was a stir in the newspapers. 
But a witty and patronizing speech by one of the older 
coaches, sure of his public, forestalled action and further 
comment. 

Burrus has the notion that fathers of college athletes 
and the public in general ought to know just how young 
men with husky frames are utilized as the raw material in 
a vast industry. His picture tends to show conclusively 
that a football player has no time or thought to give to any- 
thing but football unless he is willing to subject himself to 
abnormal strain. 

A description of the life of the football star admits of 
either pleasant or unpleasant interpretations. Every item on 
the schedule might be thought of as part and parcel of a 
commendable glorification of the American boy—in the same 
way that Florenz Ziegfeld’s glorification of the American 
girl may be considered admirable. But the glorified girl 
receives salary checks reputed to be large; she is, so to speak, 
let in on the game. 

Burrus has no objection to the frank industrialization 
of football, for that seems consonant with the American 
spirit of today; nor does he object to the practical use of 
football by universities as a means of impressing their public 
deeply. Certainly he would be the last to discredit the 
glorious spectacle of the stadium on a late October after- 
noon. He would ask, however—and without too much mild- 
ness—that the prospective player himself be made aware of 
the realities of present-day football. Let the boy who 
wishes to play gladiator for a few years do so in full con- 
sciousness of the implications involved—and let such boys 
be paid a fair price, preferably a high price, for their serv- 
ices. Salaries should be high because of the unusual talent 
required and the serious hazards involved. 

Students who choose to enter big-time athletics might 
be awarded, in addition to their regular salaries, stipulated 
scholarships under which they might, upon conclusion of 
their athletic careers, pursue courses leading to an academic 
degree—provided any of them have such a desire. 

Finally, let coaches discontinue their furtive and evasive 
bids for material, in favor of open competitive bidding on a 
frankly commercial basis. The fact that the amateur spirit 
no longer prevails in the major sports of many colleges 
should be recognized and dealt with as a reality. 
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In the Driftway 


HAT ancient and estimable work, the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” is before us again. It has already been 
reviewed in The Nation, but the Drifter has a few 

private remarks to make concerning this fourteenth edition. 
The “Britannica,” as everybody either knows or ought to 
know, is an English institution. In England it was born and 
bred. But not, unfortunately, born and read. At least it 
was not read by enough persons there. In recent years its 
chief sale has been in the United States—and the good Lord 
knows we need it! So, in preparing the present new edition, 
it was decided to edit it with special attention to the tastes 
and demands of American readers, or, as some persons put it, 
to “jazz up” the work. To what extent that has been done, 
and how successfully, the Drifter has not yet investigated the 
new volumes sufficiently to be willing to hazard an opinion. 
He knows, though, that some of the editorial work was done 
in this country and that in the course of it he (yes, he the 
Drifter) was asked for a contribution. 


* * * * * 


HEN the Drifter received that invitation the bottom 

dropped out of his reverence for and his belief in the 
“Britannica.”” He couldn’t see why an encyclopedia should 
want an article on the subject upon which he was asked to 
write, nor what claims he had to be regarded as an authority 
on the topic. The pay offered was slight, but the Drifter’s 
vanity was tickled and he wrote the article. In due course 
he received an appreciative letter from the editor, who added 
that space limits would make it necessary to cut the article 
somewhat. When the encyclopedia itself appeared the 
Drifter turned its pages feverishly to read his immortal 
words. But the name of John D. Drifter did not lead all the 
rest. In fact it was not even among the “also ran.” De- 
cidedly it had been cut somewhat; it had been left out! The 
Drifter was disappointed, but in the midst of his disappoint- 
ment he found his reverence for and belief in the “Britannica” 
magically restored. He remembered the story of the Persian 
who saw the reflection of the moon in his well one night and 
thought the orb had fallen in the water. The Persian got a 
rope and grappling-hook and tried for an hour to pull the 
moon out. Suddenly the rope broke and the Persian went 
sprawling on his back. Looking up he saw the moon in the 
sky. “Praise be to Allah!” he said with relief. “I am sorely 
hurt, but the moon is in its place again.” Incidentally the 
Drifter is also in his place again—if not in the “Britannica.” 


, * . . * 


1)T, strange to say, before the encyclopedia itself came 

out, the Drifter saw a prospectus for the use of sales- 
men in which his article was listed as among the notable con- 
tributions! Now he submits (and none will deny it in his 
presence) that nine out of every ten persons who read that 
prospectus will buy the “Britannica” chiefly, if not solely, to 
read his article. And when they fail to find it the Drifter 
feels that they will have an excellent action for damages 
against the publishers. Still, as a friend of the Drifter re- 
marked: “Don’t worry. Nobody who buys an encyclo- 
pedia on the strength of a prospectus ever reads it anyhow.” 

Tue DriFTer 








Correspondence 
MacDonald and Socialism 


To tHE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Amid the clamor of enthusiasm over Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s addresses, may I be permitted to register one note of 
dissent? I am not a Communist and yet it seems to me that it 
is almost impossible to distinguish MacDonald’s remarks from 
those of the representative of any other capitalistic country who 
is visiting foreign shores to promote peace and good-will. It 
is possible that he could not have easily avoided the farcical 
gesture of placing a wreath on the Unknown Soldier’s grave— 
that pitiful victim of an economic-political holocaust that the 
Premier himself protested against so heroically. But is it neces- 
sary for him to conceal so continually in all his addresses and 
interviews with the press that he is a Socialist? “People fight,” 
he said, “because something has happened, because a train of 
circumstances has happened which puts their nerves on edge; 
which makes them unhappy in their suspicions; which makes 
them feel unsafe and insecure... .” Could anybody infer 
from this statement that a Socialist is talking? Surely Mac- 
Donald the Socialist knows that one of the main causes of 
war, one that must hold first place in any consideration of the 
subject, is of an economic nature, and that it is inseparable 
from the capitalistic regime. Well, what prevented this honest 
and courageous Scotchman from coming out with it? Admit- 
tedly one cannot read his generous words without being moved 
by their ardent sincerity; but as far as the ideas themselves 
are concerned, are they much different from those habitually 
expressed by the Prince of Wales on his perennial missions of 
good-will ? 


Brooklyn, New York, October 12 Puivip PoLtack 


The Origin of “Ik” 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In The Nation of September 11 appears that well- 
worn phrase “of that ilk,” also an odd variant—‘of the ilk.” 
Both are used to mean “of that kind” or “class” or “sort,” 
and neither really does mean anything of the sort. 

Let me tell you that “ilk” is not a noun. It is a Scotch 
adjective. It means “same” and nothing else. You see, in 
Scotland men often identify themselves by adding the name of 
their estate to their family name, as Cameron of Lochiel. 
If it happens that the estate name is the same as the family 
name, as Knockwinnock of Knockwinnock, they avoid repetition 
by saying “Knockwinnock of that ilk” —‘“of that same (estate).” 
Used otherwise it is, as the Century Dictionary says, “blunder- 
ingly used.” See also Fowler’s “Modern English Usage” where 
such use as you have allowed in The Nation is said to be due 
to ignorance or to be an example of “worn-out humor.” 

CHRISTOPHER Warp 

Wilmington, Delaware, September 10 


The Alvord Memorial 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: May I call attention in The Nation to the fact that 
the Mississippi Historical Association has made provision for 
a memorial to Clarence Walworth Alvord and to his distin- 
guished services to the cause of history? I am sure that The 
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Nation and many of its readers will be interested in honoring 
this man who was until his death one of your greatly valued 
reviewers. It is proposed to raise a fund of $10,000 or more 
to promote the publication of source material for the history 
of the Mississippi Valley. The fund will be administered by 
a commission chosen by the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, which commission will select an editor-in-chief. The series 
will be kept within a fixed sum each year and the price and 
edition of each volume will be controlled so as to insure the 
maintenance of the fund. 

Subscriptions to the Alvord fund for publications are asked 
by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, to which checks 
should be made out. They can be sent to the undersigned. 
Subscriptions to the fund will be $10 a year and may be 
canceled on six months’ notice. 


St. Paul, Minn., October 11 SoLton J. Buck 


Organize the Prisoners 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sin: The recent series of prison revolts, especially that 
of the Colorado convicts, directs attention to our entire sys- 
tem of penology. Most penologists already admit that condi- 
tions in our jails are unspeakable; the great majority of us, 
however, have no familiarity with these conditions and go on 
happily, never reflecting that upwards of 200,000 Americans 
are always in jail, and about 5,000,000 have at one time or 
another been submitted to demoralizing jail conditions. 

In a short letter like this one I can only outline certain 
suggestions which are usually pushed aside as absurdly fan- 
tastic, but which have, nevertheless, been brought nearer reality 
by the acts of the convicts themselves: 

1. Reform must be won by the convicts themselves. The 
history of prison scandals of over a century proves how little 
is accomplished from the outside. No class has ever won rights 
except through its own efforts. Witness the case of trade 
unionism, women’s rights, conscientious objectors, and political 
prisoners in Russia and elsewhere in Europe. Already the epi- 
demic of prison revolts has aroused the public and forced Mr. 
Hoover, Roosevelt, and other notables to advocate reform. 

2. Convicts constitute a class with as great a community 
of interests as any other class. 

3. It would not, therefore, be difficult to develop class- 
consciousness among “criminals.” In fact, it already exists. 

4. But the right kind of class-consciousness does not yet 
exist among “criminals.” In order to attain it they must 
slough off their own sense of guilt and must develop a con- 
viction that they are victims of society, not culprits. Most of 
us are already cynically sure that only the poor, stupid, or men- 
tally diseased get into jail, and that it is almost impossible 
to make a multi-millionaire serve real “time.” Statistics prove 
conclusively that the vast majority of prison inmates are re- 
cruited from the poor. The criminal, however, must develop 
an active conviction that poverty and lack of opportunity are 
his greatest crimes, and that therefore he is entitled to treat- 
ment better, not worse, than that accorded wild animals in 
captivity. 

5. Propaganda for this kind of class-consciousness among 
criminals will have to be made by our young radicals touched 
by the plight of this great crucified mass of fellow-men. They 
will also have to do the organizing, both inside and outside jail, 
at least in the beginning. And they will constitute the link 
between “criminal” and “non-criminal” public opinion. 

6. Convicts must not engage in bloody aggressive prison 
rebellions. The blood must be shed by their jailers, provoked 
by a determined, passive resistance modeled on that of the con- 


scientious objectors and European politicals, hunger strikes, re- 
fusal to cooperate, willingness to die rather than go on under 
unjust and degrading treatment. Very soon the morale of the 
better prison wardens, officials, and public will break down in 
the face of such determination, and the right to humane treat- 
ment and to organize for defense of that right, will be ac- 
corded the “criminals.” I look forward to the time when every 
convict, inside or outside jail, will have his union card. 
New York, October 11 Henry G. ALsBerG 


Swinburne 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I am preparing a history of Swinburne’s reputation 
in England and America and should be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of corresponding with any of your readers who may 
know of unpublished letters written either by the poet or by 
authors who have made significant critical comments about him. 
My address is 34 Wendell Street, Cambridge. 

Cambridge, Mass., September 9 Crype K. Hyper 


Help for Marion 


To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: This is an appeal for help for the Marion strikers 
which I had hoped I should not have to make again. It is so 
urgent that no one with any human feeling should stop reading 
at this point. I make it as chairman of the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Strikers Relief, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City. 

As many of your readers know, the Emergency Committee 
set up some years ago by the League for Industrial Democracy 
with the help of the American Civil Liberties Union to act as 
an industrial Red Cross gives aid in those strikes where union 
funds are insufficient and where the Red Cross adheres to its 
hands-off policy. We have no office rent and no salaries save for 
actual secretarial service. We function only when there is an 
emergency. ‘That emergency, alas, has become acute again at 
Marion, North Carolina, where we thought the strike was over 
and the work ended. I need not remind your readers of the 
broken agreement, the bitter resentment of the workers, the 
sudden strike, the cruel or panic-stricken sheriff, and the result- 
ant massacre. Six victims have already died and others lie 
wounded in the hospital. There was not money enough in the 
village to bury the dead. There is not money enough to pay the 
bills which the hospital thrusts upon the wounded. Certainly 
there is not money enough to give the most meager relief to the 
five or six hundred strikers and their dependents who must look 
to generous folk for their daily bread. 

If this strike in Marion—a strike for elementary honesty 
to compel an employer to keep an agreement that was almost 
wholly in his own favor—is defeated by hunger it will add im- 
measurably to the already great bitterness engendered by the 
rapid industrialization of the South and the transformation of 
hill farmers into mill hands. I am sure that among your read- 
ers there will be many who want to give and to give promptly. 
We shall transmit relief without delay if it is sent to the 
Emergency Committee for Strikers Relief, 112 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, of which Forrest Bailey is treasurer. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches, is a member of the Executive Committee, and the 
National Executive Committee includes men and women of 
standing in the fields of social service, religion, and labor. 

New York, October 10 NorMAN THOMAS 
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To a Modern Painter 
By CORINNA REIMAN MARSH 


You paint with mass and color and design 
What the musician hears. A tenuous sail, 
Mirrored in windless waters like a veil, 

Curves in the singing cadence of your line; 
Your steeps of snow, blue-shadowed with the hush 
Of white on deepening white, toll wintry dirges; 
Across your fields aeolian concord surges, 

Swept by the orchestration of your brush. 

Brass cymbals, muted, clash beneath the roofs 
That clamp your huddled houses; pipes of reeds 
Blow runic legends of satyric steeds 

Roaming your purple woods with cloven hoofs. 
What the musician hears your vision sees, 

And, seeing, paints in lyric harmonies. 


Meditations in a Country 


Churchyard 
By JAMES RORTY 


It is hard to live in America. 

The dead have no peace, they are 

Not truly dead; the moans of the half-born, the hard 

Breathing of the unfulfilled are like 

A strange wind over America, blowing hot, blowing cold, 
and we— 

How shall we live in this fever? 


Graves, empty graves, on moonlight nights I see them rising 

Each with his sculptured willow on his back 

Going west, going west, or climbing, climbing 

Up and up the Golden Stair. 

Peace, peace, old moles! I do not love you, grandpapa, 
and yet 

I'll die for you; indeed I’ve died 

A hundred times that you might sleep 

More soundly, rot and sweeten, push the green 

Rustle of the summer corn and peer 

With the gentian, frost-blue at the bannered march 

Of autumn. 


Peace, peace, old moles! see, this 

Is my body, broken on the thorns 

Of your uneasy righteousness; and this my blood 

Shed for the fears you never dared to face; and these, ah, 
these 

Are my sins, my shining sins I pour 

Upon your graves. Now will you sleep, old moles, now 
will you die? 


Graves, empty graves! Oh, when I die 
I will not walk so wildly lewd 


————EEEE 


Beneath the harvest moon. 

You will be free, my sons, no fevered pulse of wish or fear 

Will parch your brows. 

You will be free, my sons, I’ll not be caring, having heard 

The voice of death, so golden and so round. 

Earth at the lips, the taste of death so bitter and so right, 
and last 

The sure, cool hands of death. Oh, never when I die 

Will I come back to walk so wildly lewd 

Beneath the harvest moon. 


Dough-Boy and Hammer-Man 


Wings on My Feet. Black Ulysses at the Wars. By Howard 
W. Odum. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 

John Henry. Tracking Down a Negro Legend. By Guy B. 
Johnson. University of North Carolina Press. $2. 


HIS pair of authors cannot be too much admired. They 

I write “social studies” at the University of North Caro- 

lina, but what they write is also literature, and it hap- 

pens to be history of a very fine order. In collaboration they 

have produced authoritative works on Negro popular poetry. 

Separately now they make further explorations into the Negro 

world, bringing back contributions to our knowledge each of 
which is fascinating and important. 

Mr. Odum’s book is a sequel to “Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder,” wherein two years ago this sociologist suddenly 
proved himself a poet. He had got hold of a wonderful hero, 
John Wesley (Left-Wing) Gordon, laborer, lover, roustabout, 
razor-sharpener, and crap-shooter through thirty-eight States; 
he had got hold of “Black Ulysses” and made him talk. And 
what talk! No one knows, and I hope no one cares, just how 
much of the “Rainbow” book was Gordon and how much 
Odum. The arrangement, of course, was Odum’s, and the ex- 
cision and the sense of order. But the language itself, which 
was the beauty of the book—how much of that was nature, how 
much art? I suspect that even Mr. Odum could not answer 
the question, any more than he could say whether the present 
volume exactly reproduces the account which Black Ulysses 
gave him of his adventures in the World War. For it is of 
the American Negro in the World War that the volume treats 
—as a “social study” if you like, but also as a feat of language 
and imagination. 

My notion is that if a total stranger to America asked me 
for a description of the uneducated Negro, and if I were foolish 
enough to attempt so impossible a thing, I should end by giving 
this stranger “Rainbow Round My Shoulder” and “Wings on 
My Feet.” All that he got would be a Negro talking, but this 
would be enough in view of the fact that the talk comes direct 
and pure, with not only the proper diction there but the inflec- 
tion, the volume of sound, the expression, the gesture as well. 
And all this without any of the favorite devices of the dialect 
writer. No misspelling, no labored grotesquerie. It is obvi- 
ous, to be sure, that Mr. Odum has been conscious of one 
device: he has left out most of the definite articles, most of the 
small words which do not get one into the meat of a story. 
But I like to think that Mr. Odum has for the most part 
worked without tricks—that Gordon’s talk has somehow come 
straight through him to us. Hear him gambling, for instance: 


Horse an’ flea an’ couple o’ mice, 
Settin’ in corner shootin’ dice, 
Horse slip up an’ fell on flea, 
Flea say ain’t that a horse on me. 
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Because I’m a gamblin’ man I gits blues when I can’t 
git to gamblin’ game. Worried in my mind if I can’t see 
them rollin’ bones. Because I’m gamblin’ man when I die 
place deck o’ cards on my chest, pretty pair dice at bottom 
of my feet. Therefore you know I’m a gamblin’ man an’ 
sweet old game will be with me after I’m gone an’ dead 
in my grave. Skin games first, women next, but if I can’t 
git no skin game, don’t want no women at all. Lord, I 
love yellow girl, I love black ones too, also I love medium 
brown. But I love my skin game better than I love myself. 


The book is a monologue by Gordon, black dough-boy, 
blue-singer, and magic gamester—‘War never got me, never 
will. Got my buddies, never got me.” Mr. Odum has left out 
even those interludes of his own talk which he put, none too 
wisely, into “Rainbow.” ‘The result, I imagine in my ignorance 
of such things, is a social study of the first importance. I do 
know definitely that it is a long delight. 

John Henry was a Negro steel driver without any parallel 
among those who hammered drills into stone in preparation for 
the blast. Even as a baby boy on his father’s knee he had had 
intimations of a great career which would reach its climax 
only with death in a tunnel with a hammer in his hand. And 
sure enough, in or about 1870 he met an immortal fate in the 
Big Ben Tunnel on the C. & O. railroad in West Virginia. A 
new contraption had come in, a steam drill which it took no 
courage or endurance to handle. John Henry tried to beat 
the steam drill down and vindicate the glory of mere man—‘“a 
man ain’t nothin’ but a man.” He did beat it down, there in 
the Big Ben Tunnel, but died as he did so; and his wife Polly 
Ann ran down the tracks to where her man had fallen forward 
with his hammer in his hand. 

So at any rate the greatest of all Negro legends goes, and 
so innumerable ballads do declare. But was there ever a real 
John Henry, and was this contest held? Mr. Johnson, admit- 
ting that in a sense it doesn’t matter, has tried to find out, and 
his book is a description of the attempt. He haunted the Big 
Ben Tunnel and talked with everybody there; he held John 
Henry contests in Negro schools and colleges; he worked 
through the Negro press; he even applied to officials of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for old construction data. His conclu- 
sion is merely that there may have been a man, John Henry, 
who lived this life and earned this death. There is little proof; 
only one man with whom Mr. Johnson came in contact claimed 
to have seen the contest. 

The important thing, as Mr. Johnson knows, is that mil- 
lions of Negroes believe in John Henry, and that the body of 
songs about him is immeasurably rich. Mr. Johnson prints 
many versions of what may be supposed the original ballad, 
and passes expert commentary on the variations. But the most 
impressive thing about his book is the enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic spirit with which it is written, It is that spirit which 
marks him as inspired among sociologists, and leads one to ex- 
pect anything one likes from North Carolina. 

Mark VAN Doren 


A Saga of the North 


Seven Iron Men. By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $3. 

HE iron men of the title are the seven Merritts of 

I Duluth—the tough, unyielding, indomitable sons and 

grandsons of old Hepzibeth Merritt, who set up her 

house in the wilderness at the head of the Lakes in 1856, and 

lived to see it blossom with skyscrapers and Rotarians, golf 
links and little theaters, bootleggers and cathedrals. 

There was iron in the blood of Hepzibeth and so it was 


natural that her progeny should seek it in the earth. The tale 


of their long and furious quest makes one of the most melo- 
dramatic stories in American history. For years on end they 
roved the swamps and forests of northern Minnesota, rasped 
and stiffened by the winter winds, burned by the roaring heats 
of summer, and stabbed and blistered at all seasons by the 
endless flies, mosquitoes, gnats, wasps, and lice of the region. 
The gods played many melancholy tricks upon them. They 
suffered from wounds, bruises, bites, cold, hunger; they went 
broke and got into debt; they became comic characters, laughed 
at by the judicious. Worse, they saw lesser and often ignoble 
men stumble fatuously upon what they themselves sought so 
heroically, and so long in vain. But still they kept on, plug- 
ging away, hoping against hope, and one day they plunged 
full-tilt into their Golconda. 

This was the famous Mis-sa-be iron range, perhaps the 
greatest strike ever made by mortal prospector. To this day 
its richness remains too vast to be estimated soberly. The red, 
black, and purple ore, bursting with iron, ground to sand by 
nature and ready for the furnace, lay at the very surface and 
extended for miles in every direction. Old miners, flocking in 
to see the marvel, simply stood speechless, their eyes a-pop. 
There was no question of mining the stuff; all that was neces- 
sary was to put in steam-shovels and load it upon cars. So 
the Merritts, with the town bankers of Duluth now backing 
them, ran in their rails and began to dig. The wealth ahead 
of them seemed endless, fabulous. They were plainly headed 
for such dizzy riches that even a land of millionaires would 
gasp at the tale. 

But then something happened. The panic of 1893 came 
on and the Merritts, for all their mountains of ore, found 
themselves short of ready cash. They needed it to extend their 
railroad to Lake Superior, to buy ore cars, to pay for the thou- 
sand and one expensive things that go into the launching of a 
big business. One day certain affable representatives of John 
D. Rockefeller appeared in Duluth and offered them help. 
What followed is somewhat obscure, for various congressiona! 
investigating committees and posses of lawyers have muddied 
it, but there seems to be every reason to believe that the Holy 
Spirit took a hand in it. The principal Rockefeller agent, in 
fact, was a gentleman of the cloth, the Rev. Frederick T. 
Gates, and in the Merritts he found willing hearers of his mes- 
sage, for all of them were baptized men and one of them was 
even a Methodist preacher. When the panic cleared off and 
the last hymn was sung they had a paltry half million between 
them, and John D. and his friends had the Mis-sa-be range— 
not to mention a neat paper signed by twenty-one Merritts, 
male and female, certifying that “no misrepresentation was 
made nor fraud committed by Mr. Rockefeller, or by his agents 
or attorneys.” ‘Today that paper, framed in olive wood from 
the Holy Land, hangs in John D.’s oratory, and the Merritts 
sink back into the obscurity whence they came. The greatest 
of them, Lon, died in 1926 leaving “$1,500 worth of household 
goods, $800 miscellaneous, and $150 in cash.” 

Dr. de Kruif does not go into this dark and spookish mat- 
ter at any length; he states the salient facts and lets it go at 
that. For one, I would like to see it ventilated more thor- 
oughly, for the strange operations of the Holy Spirit have 
interested me since childhood. But de Kruif is mainly con- 
cerned with the way the Mis-sa-be range was won, not with 
the way it was lost. His story is a gorgeous piece of narra- 
tive writing. With unfailing skill he unwinds its tortuous links 
and lays them out straight and clear. The Merritts leap from 
the chronicle in all the colors of life—especially Lon, the king 
of them all, with his maudlin poetizing, his childlike faith in 
mankind, and his incredible tropical hat. It is a tale full of 
thrills, shot through with sardonic humors. All the virtues that 
made “Microbe Hunters” and “Hunger Fighters” so exhilarating 
are in it. H. L. MENcKEN 
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Mexican Culture 


Idols Behind Altars. 
$5. 


M EXICO for the four hundred years succeeding the 


By Anita Brenner. Payson and Clarke. 


Spanish Conquest lacked a civilization that could be 

defined as national. Immediately after the great 
social revolutionary period of 1910 to 1921, intellectuals, artists, 
politicians, and statesmen sought desperately to make the peo- 
ple race-conscious by providing them with controls for social 
and material culture indigenous to the country, in place of the 
former temporizations with a west-European culture complex. 
The evanescent quality of political and economic systems ren- 
ders difficult their preservation for long and over great 
stretches of time. It is the anthropologist’s material culture, or 
the relatively imperishable remains of man, that synthesizes 
the history of a race, since it shows the product of a nation’s 
activity and not the aspiration and opinion of individuals. Miss 
Brenner touches lightly on the succession of viceroys and pres- 
idents and concerns herself with the fortunes of the culture of 
Mexico. A reading of her book enables one to realize the 
quality and the potentiality of the country as one could not 
from a political history; for in Mexico the individual in power, 
no matter how strongly he is enthroned on a governmental or 
economic dais, has been transitory and apart from the groping 
development of the country. 

To sympathize with the aspirations of Mexico and its 
past and present condition several facts need to be remem- 
bered. The aboriginal population of Mexico is not homogene- 
ous. Well over a score of tongues, several distinct types of 
culture, and a host of political entities obtained in Mexico 
before the conquest. The high civilizations, like the Maya, 
the Zapotec, the Toltec, and the Aztec, had in common the 
trait of theocratic government. To the propitiation of gods was 
consecrated all of human endeavor. Yet between the people 
and their gods lay the priesthood who insulated the religion from 
any close personal participation in it by the common people. 
There was no passionate devotion but an abased following of 
ritual. Furthermore, ideals of beauty lay in harmony of line 
rather than in the sublimation of the physical or sexual ideal. 

After the conquest the substitution of Christian for in- 
digenous theology proceeded rapidly and with very little fric- 
tion. The Catholic ritual offered a more direct contact 
between the people and the higher power. It must have made 
small difference to the indigenous Mexican whether he carved, 
in the place of a maize-goddess, the Virgin, since there was 
always the directing priestly hand. But the conquest of 1519 
brought one strong contrast to the earlier life, namely, the 
rise in power of the individual. The indigenous priests were 
as humble before their gods as the commoners were before 
their priests, but after the conquest the ruling classes were un- 
bridled whites and mestizos. The Indian, used to an unac- 
cented life of vague oppression was largely untouched. When the 
leavening of active individuals from the Indian mass began, after 
the wars of independence from Spain, this heedlessness of re- 
straint extended still more widely. At the same time, art con- 
trolled by priests for the commoners declined as the church 
was shorn of its temporal power. Native art was practiced 
only in an aboriginal sense; conscious developments were pale 
copies of the more tasteless elegancies of Western Europe. 

The situation at the close of the 1910-1921 revolutions was, 
then, inevitable. The mass of the people were inert and 
lethargic after the apathy of centuries. Whoever rose above 
the ruck of peonage was a passionate individualist, cynical of 
eternal truths and of the affirmations of the civilized. The 
progress of the revolutions had jolted many clear of the soil, 








and these are the men that strive now to create a nation with 
a united ethnic consciousness and with arts expressive of their 
violent nationality. In their attempts to instil a passionately 
individualistic spirit into the heavy mass of an abstract and 
theological art, in the reconciliation of modern West-European 
culture with the Indian and the colonial, and in their efforts 
to increase in the people individual responsibility for the body 
politic we see Mexico trying to resolve its myriad problems to 
their fundamental sources. 

Miss Brenner describes these complexities of Mexico with 
sympathy, clarity, and vision. She surveys the problem from 
many angles and in many moods. Her style reflects the pecu- 
liar spirit of modern Mexico—feverish activity of thought, 
precipitate action, defeatism in contemplating the immutability 
of nature and the transitory futility of individual man, and a 
hopeful intellectual cynicism. What she offers, however, is appre- 
ciations rather than solutions. She deals with the real Mexico 
in terms of itself, and not with the political Mexico which 
must treat with the powers which have exploited it and helped 
it to exploit itself. Only a Mexican, perhaps, can fully under- 
stand Mexico, but Miss Brenner’s book shows why, for others, 
the understanding must be incomplete. 

GeorcE C. VAILLANT 


Confessions of George Sand 


The Intimate Journal of George Sand. Edited and Trans- 
lated by Marie Jenney Howe. The John Day Company. 
$3.50. 

EW people are aware of the most important influence in 
F their lives, and George Sand, though an excellent psycholo- 

gist, was no exception to the rule. In her “Intimate Jour- 
nal,” edited and translated by Marie Jenney Howe, she says 
far too little of the grandmother who shaped her life. Aurore 

Dupin the elder was the granddaughter of August the Strong 

of Saxony and the daughter-in-law of Louis XV of France. 

But for the bar sinister in both cases she would have been 

doubly a princess, by birth and by marriage. She bore herself 

as if she were one. Her little granddaughter stood in such awe 
of her that she could never see the strange old lady as she really 
was. 
great George Sand could she penetrate the outward form of her 
august grandmother. Fortunately the novelist’s memories in- 
clude one deep revealing glimpse into that buried soul. The 
meeting of Madame Dupin with Jean-Jacques Rousseau is the 
moment preserved. She did not need to be introduced. “Jean- 
Jacques had been described to her so often that she recognized 
him at once. She tried to speak, but burst into tears.” Rous- 
seau responded by weeping also. Madame Dupin’s husband 
tried to restrain himself but he also gave way. “The three 
then hastened to the dinner-table, so that all this weeping might 
be controlled.” But Madame Dupin could not eat and Jean- 

Jacques soon slipped away without having spoken a word. His 

“Nouvelle Héloise,” however, the touchstone of all romantic 

hearts of that era, remained to comfort his passionate young 

admirer. This exquisitely sensitive young lady was the same 
stern Madame Dupin who brought up George Sand later. 

Beneath all her crisp disillusionment the trembling little bride 

of Rousseau’s spirit still lived on, presiding, potent and unseen, 

over George Sand’s childhood. 

Aurore Dupin, known as George Sand, was an only child. 
Her father was a soldier who was killed by a fall from his 
horse when Aurore was only five years old. Her mother was 
a simple girl whom her father had married in Paris and had 
brought back to his ancestral home just before his fatal acci- 
dent. The child afterwards became a bone of contention be- 


Not even after little Aurore Dupin had grown into the - 
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tween her mother and her grandmother, until old Madame 
Dupin, with a final snarl of triumph carried off the bone. 
George Sand always looked upon her mother’s failure to de- 
fend her claim as a desertion, but the superior age, rank, and 
intelligence of the elder woman make it possible that the 
younger was more sinned against than sinning. Whatever the 
merits of the question, George always felt that her mother had 
abandoned her, and to this extent at least the frivolous woman 
had done just that. With this painful impression of her mother 
and with the gruesome memory of her father’s shocking end, 
the little girl grew up at Nohant. Her companions were her 
grandmother and her father’s old tutor, who now became her 
own. Small wonder that the child assimilated the dead Mau- 
rice Dupin’s personality until she finally spoke like a man, 
dressed like a man, and loved like a man. “Adieu, golden hair, 
adieu, white shoulders; adieu to all that once was mine,” she 
wrote to Alfred de Musset. Small wonder that she adopted a 
man’s name and so identified herself with it that it became her 
own. 

Her formal education was but scanty. She says of herself 
that she could not learn arithmetic. Three years in an Eng- 
lish convent were devoted to an intense religious experience far 
beyond the usual excesses of adolescence in this line. Her 
tutor, Deschartres, was a disappointed doctor and George 
Sand learned from him something about medicine. She fancied 
herself very much of a physician, keeping a skull on her writing 
table, treating the peasants for their various ills, and calling 
herself in her fantasies Dr. Piffoel. However, her medical 
training seems to have done her most good in helping her 
through periods of intense melancholia by fixing her attention 
on her physical organs instead of on her mental states. If in 
consequence she was something of an invalid it was perhaps a 
small cost to pay to keep her mental balance. 

Her career as an author was apparently foreordained. 
Even as a child she gave her fantasies a form and aname. Her 
mother is said to have been a lively story-teller, but her grand- 
mother, who had once wept at the sight of a famous author, 
may have felt an enthusiasm for his art which was all 
the more powerful for having been thwarted. “I would have 
walked ten leagues to see Monsieur Balzac,” said George Sand 
of herself in her early married life. It was a strange desire to 
have possessed the young wife and mother and foretold the 
divided allegiance which was the torment of her life. 

George Sand, let it be especially noted, had German blood 
in her veins. Through it she was allied with the greatest 
of all the mystics who dominated her age. Her “Lélia” was 
compared with “Werther.” The visions of the “Intimate 
Journal” rival those of Theodor Hoffmann, the author of the 
eerie “Tales.” The description of her horse-back rides in the 
middle of the night is not so much a picture as a mood, a 
Stimmung, such as the German romantic poets of her time 
delighted to evoke. Her editor Buloz was immensely pleased 
with her eccentric life and the unparalleled publicity which it 
gave her. But he did not like it when she expressed uncon- 
ventional and extreme opinions in her pages. For George Sand 
was a writer with ideas as well as a novelist and poet. On 
subjects like education, politics, and economics she held advanced 
views and, like most ardent intellectuals of her time, she was 
interested in socialism and intrigued by phrenology. She dabbled 
in practical reforms and in some unpractical ones, but she was 
too much of a day-dreamer to stray far in this path. Her 
ideas on writing are well worth the study of anyone who 
strives to practice the art; while, as Marie Howe fittingly 
points out, her theories of education are astonishingly modern. 
Her comments on her own past life, made at the age of sixty- 
four, are trenchant and penetrating, such as old Madame Dupin 
herself might have made on looking backward. “No doubt I 
cherished the illusion of greatness,” writes the elderly George 


Sand. “It was the fashion in those days. I see now that good- 
ness and sincerity are quite enough for me to undertake.” 
Marie Jenney Howe has provided us with much valuable 
and original material by the translation of these memoirs. The 
inclusion of the work of Madame Aurore Sand, George Sand’s 
favorite granddaughter, gives a chivalrous as well as an 
authentic touch to the volume. For, in addition to its other 
admirable qualities, the book is the personal tribute of one 
much-revered woman to the memory of another. Marie Howe 
has laid a golden wreath on George Sand’s monument. 
KATHARINE ANTHONY 


A Fine American Novel 


A Farewell to Arms. 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


R ECENTLY there have been laid down a number of dicta 


By Ernest Hemingway. Charles Scrib- 


anent what the modern novel may not do if it is to 
remain a modern novel. One of them is to the effect 
that a representation of a simple love affair is impossible in 
our day. Another tells us that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to reproduce the emotion of male friendship or love, as the 
present shift in sex conventions tends to surround the theme 
with an ambiguous atmosphere. A third dictum concerns itself 
with the impossibility of true tragedy in contemporary litera- 
ture. A fourth, not so much a stated law as a pervasive feel- 
ing, would insist on the irrelevance to our time ofthe “non- 
intellectual” or “primitive” novel. Now, none of these gen- 
eralizations is silly; there is a great deal of truth in all_of 
them. It just happens that Mr. Hemingway, quite unc 
sciously, has produced a book which upsets all of them at once 
and so makes them seem more foolish than they really are. 
Worse still, his book is not merely a good book but a remark- 
ably beautiful book; and it is not merely modern, but the very 
apotheosis of a kind of modernism. Mr. Hemingway i is simply 
one of those inconvenient novelists who won’t take the trouble 
to learn the rules of the game. It is all very embarrassing. 
Take the business of love, for example. Neither Catherine 
nor Henry in “A Farewell to Arms” is a very complicated 
person. They are pretty intelligent about themselves but they 
are not over self-conscious. There are few kinks in their 
natures. I don’t suppose they could produce one mental per- 
version between them. They fall in love in a simple, healthy 
manner, make love passionately and movingly; and when Cath- 
erine dies the reader is quite well aware that he has passed 
through a major tragic experience. Their story seems too 
simple to be “modern”; yet it is as contemporary as you wish. 
It seems too simple to be interesting; yet it is gripping, almost 
heartbreaking. I don’t think any complex explanations are in 
order. I offer the familiar one that Hemingway, almost alone 
among his generation, feels his material very deeply and that 
he never overworks that matefial. Understatement is not so 
much a method with him as an instinctive habit of mind. (It 
is more or less an accident that it also happens to harmonize 
with the contemporary anti-romantic tendency.) Consequently 
we believe in his love story. 
Similarly with the second motif of the book: the emotion 


of affection, exemplified in 


cynical. Others, simpler temperaments, inevitably think of 
comradeship in oozily sentimental terms, the Kipling strong- 
men-and-brothers-all business. Hemingway seems unaware of 
either attitude. Perhaps that unawareness partially- explains 
his success. At any rate, without in any way straining our 
credulity he makes us feel that this very sense of comradeship 
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of male affection P the relationship between Henry] 
and Rinaldi. is is the most_perilous theme of all. With 
“SOme of us a fake Freudism has inclined our minds to the 
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—nordically reticent in Henry’s case, blasphemously, ironically 
effusive in Rinaldi’s—was one of the few things that mitigated 
the horror and stupidity of the war. 

I have rarely read a more “non-intellectual” book than “A 
Farewell to Arms.” This non-intellectuality is not connected 
with Hemingway's much-discussed objectivity. It is implicit in 
his temperament. He is that marvelous combination—a highly 
jintelligent naif. I do not mean that he writes without thought, 
for as a matter of obvious fact he is one of the best craftsmen 
lalive. But he feels his story entirely in emotional and narra- 
tive terms. He is almost directly opposed in temper, for ex- 
ample, to Sherwood Anderson, who would like to give the effect 
of naivete but cart because he is always thinking about his 
own simplicity.’ “A Farewell to Arms” revolves about two 
ng, @ feelings: love for a beautiful and noble woman, 
affection for one’s comrades. When it is not concerned with 
these two feelings it is simply exciting narrative—the retreat 
from Caporetto, the nocturnal escape to Switzerland. The 
whole book exists on a plane of strong feeling or of thrilling 
human adventure. It is impossible to feel superior to Heming- 
ay’s primitiveness, his insensibility to “ideas,” because he 
jkes no attitude. A large part of the novel deals with 
simple things—eating cheese, drinking wine, sleeping with 
women. But he does not try to make you feel that these 
ctivities are “elemental” or overly significant. They are just 
integral parts of a personality which is strong and whole. 
rein lies their effect on us. It is impossible to be patron- 
izing about Henry’s, or Hemingway's, complete contempo- 
raneity, his mental divorcement from the past, the antique, the 
classical, the gentlemanly, cultured tradition. “The frescoes 
were not bad,” remarks the hero at one point. “Any frescoes 
were good when they started to peel and flake off.” This is 
not merely humorous; it is the reflection of a mind reacting 
freshly, freely, with an irony that is modgrn, yet simple and 
unaffected. 

“A Farewell to Arms” is not perfect by any means, nor, 
to me at least, interesting all the way through. I find the 
military descriptions dull, and for a paradoxical reason. 
Hemingway’s crisp, curt, casual style, so admirably suited to the 
rest of his narrative, fails in the military portions because of 
these very qualities. It is too much like a regulation dispatch. 
Militagy reports have always been written in a sort of vulgar 
Hemingwayese; therefore they give no sense of novelty 
or surprise. But a detail like this does not matter much; 
the cpre of “A Farewell“to Arms” remains untouched. Jt is, 
inly Hemingway’s_bést book to date. There seems—no 
ize for, despite 

alian it is as American as Times Square. i 
real occasion for patriotic rejoicing. 























Curton P. FapIMAN 


Nuns and Their Pupils 


Convent Girl. By Helene Mullins. Harper and Brothers. 


$2.50. 
UNS have long held and will no doubt continue to hold 
N a very reserved nook in the public mind. Art and 
poetry have combined to consecrate the figure of the 

gentle, pale-faced woman in black habit and white hood, bowed 
before the crucifix “breathless in adoration.” History, in har- 
mony with art, passes on the background of processions of pious 
fugitives bereaved of their convent homes by hostile govern- 
ments; or of white-robed sisters gliding noiselessly from bed 
to bed in wards of hospitals hastily erected to care for wounded 
soldiers. It was inevitable that some corrective to the over- 
idealized figure should in time be administered, and “Convent 





Girl” supplies the needed corrective in a deft and sprightly way. 
Helene Mullins tells of her contacts with nuns during 
her school years. She draws skilfully five types of nuns, and 
without either squeamishness or unfairness describes their idio- 
syncrasies. The five are Clement, the somewhat cattish saint; 
Martha, human but unspiritual; Juliana the garrulous; Thecla 
the pallid and colorless; and Mary Ambrose the “prudent” 
Superior. For Thecla the girl develops a “crush.” “From 
that hour I lived but for glimpses of her, diligently setting 
myself to learn, without too openly inquiring, her occupations 
and her habits, so that I might guess at what moments and in 
what places I should be most likely to see her.” Further, she 
searches for knowledge of the real Saint Thecla in a “Lives of 
Saints” which by strategy she borrows from Clement, but 
Clement cleverly finds out what “Life” she has read and learns 
her romantic secret: “So! Saint Thecla! That’s how it is!” 
By recounting these and other episodes and escapades that 
upset the harmony of convent school life, Miss Mullins succeeds 
in giving a realistic, if slightly disturbing, picture of the curi- 
ous relation which exists between the Catholic girl and her 
Alma Mater; but she confines herself to the psychology of 
that situation and refrains from fundamental criticisms of any 
kind. Her style is not fully emancipated from the influence 
of the sixteenth century Spanish writing which nuns read to 
their classes, but her gifts as an artist are unmistakable and 
her insight into character is distinctly shrewd. While not pro- 
fessedly attempting to enhance the prestige of convent-schools, 
she implicitly adds her testimony to the fact that nuns put high 
ideals before their pupils. “Convent Girl” is daring, indepen- 
dent, and fair, and is certain to interest enormously all who 
have had to tread the highly polished, slippery floors of convent 
parlors. E. Boyp Barrett 


A Curious Background 


The Background of the Russian Revolution. By Alexander 

Meyendorff. Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

HE author of “The Background of the Russian Revo- 

! lution” is described on the jacket of his book as a 

Russian baron, a former vice-president of the Impe- 

rial Duma, and at present attached as reader in Russian in- 

stitutions and economics to the University cf London. His 

book consists of three short essays, delivered last year as the 

Colver lectures at Brown University. The text is generously 

interlarded with American references and comparisons. ‘These 

afford the American reader unversed in Russian or Soviet 
values a basis for appraising the author. 

In one of these references, by a bit of unconscious per- 
version, the author attempts to make Dr. Charles A. Beard 
his authority for listing Samuel Adams, Thomas Paine, Patrick 
Henry, and Jefferson as among the principal framers of the 
American Constitution. Dr. Beard, of course, was in process 
of making the point that none of these four revolutionary 
leaders attended the constitutional convention or had anything 
to do with the framing. Again, the author quotes a statement 
before the State legislature, by Governor Morley of Colorado, 
on the limitations of state government as opposed to the federal 
power, and uses this as a text for some ponderous theorizing 
on the natural restrictions of the state. These two gro- 
tesqueries are not untypical. They are all the more amazing 
because in his preface the author assures us that his manu- 
script was edited by a number of reputable American scholars. 
One must assume that these scholars and the auditors at the 
Colver lectures were alike persons of an uncommonly charitable 
nature. 

Mr. Meyendorff’s “background” consists of a series of 
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“T introduce 
you to 


SAKI 


confident that ten min- 
utes of his conversa- 
tion will have given 
him the freedom of 
your house.”—A,. A. 
Mite. 


True to Milne’s words, 
Saki has become the 
gayest companion of 
thousands of Ameri- 
can homes. His wit 
and humor shine forth 
from every one of 
these eight little vol- 
umes, the latest of 
which, THe WesTMINn- 
ster ALICE, has just 
been published. 


William Rose Benét 
says: “Read all of 
Saki’s works that you 
can lay your hands on. 
He’s inimitable and 
superb.” 


Ask your bookseller 
about Saki. Eight vol- 
umés, in a uniform 
edition. $1.75 each. 











A great Spanish novelist instils the spirit of the 
Inquisition into a modern novel of brotherly hate 





by Epuarpo ZAMACOIS 


“One of the most powerful and to me one of the most gripping 
books I have ever read. It is a ‘Spanish Tragedy’ but far 
better done than Dreiser’s big effort.’—LEONARD CLINE. 
American readers—at least those who do not flinch at stark 
brutality and passion—will find in the work of Zamacois a 
beauty and power akin to the paintings of El Greco. A 
Spanish novelist, new to this country, sweeps codes of 
conduct aside in his narrative of 





modern Cain and Abel and their 
women. $2.50 
A modern Aesop 








looks at life 











Alfred E. Smith, author, is winning thousands of devotees 
every day through the medium of his dramatic and honest 
life-story, UP TO NOW. “One of the greatest - ‘success’ 
stories in American history. It is a book that only one man 
could have written, a book that is thoroughly worthy of ‘The 
—Philadelphia Record. “Gorgeously like 


Happy Warrior 


Al Smith himself... 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. “Interesting and instructive.” 
—H.L. MENCKEN. With many illustrations. $5.00 


UP TO NOW 


An Autobiography by ALFRED E. SMITH 


rR 


Now they are hailing him 
as an author—— 


by T. F. Powys 


The author of Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine, 
whom The Nation 
calls “the most ex- 
traordinary of living 
” English writers,” has 
written a volume of 
modern fables. He en- 
dows all manner of 
things—from seaweed 
to cuckoo clock—with 
the power to speak hie 
wise and _ sardonic 
views of mankind and 
its morality. The re- 
sult is a minor classic 
which should hold the 
imagination for years 
to come. $2.50 


always interesting, always human. 
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naive little mysticisms, buttressed by hundreds of quotations 
from major and minor prophets including Voltaire, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Dr. Will Durant. Each essay is overbalanced 
by a mass of notes, usually quite irrelevant and trivial, which 
run to twice the length of the text proper. It is in the notes 
that the author gives himself free rein. He resurrects the 
long discredited Sisson documents to prove that Lenin was 
merely a Mongolian agent of the German Kaiser. He also 
states that the Czarist regime piled up such a generous sur- 
plus that for twelve years, having produced nothing under the 
Soviet power, the country “has maintained itself exclusively 
on the accumulated wealth of the old regime.” 

Mr. Meyendorff’s main thesis is simple. Czardom was 
a European, in other words a civilizing, influence in Russia. It 
was a bit too advanced for the Eurasian culture. It had in- 
stalled popular representation through the Imperial Duma 
and was speedily transferring all the land to the peasants. 
Under the circumstances the revolutionary upheaval was a 
puzzle. The only seemly explanation is that the population 
resented this steady Europeanization. They reverted to “Eura- 
sianism” and followed the mongol-faced Lenin. In support of 
this airy theory the author deigns to submit no facts. He 
ignores the reality that if the government had become repre- 
sentative the population evidently was unaware of it. He 
leaps delicately over the reality that if the land was rapidly 
passing to those who tilled it the mujik was too stupid to 
realize it, possibly because before his eyes the greater part of it 
was still held by the crown, the church, and the larger owners; 
and he was conscious of paying for his tiny strips upwards 
of $200,000,000 yearly to absentee landlords. The author is 
not concerned with the immediate causal actuality that the dis- 
tributive system had ceased to function and the masses in the 
cities were starving. He is equally unconcerned over the vulgar 
fact that the masses in the army, having seen some 7,000,000 
of their comrades swallowed up in the shambles under the 
compulsion of titled nincompoops, were determined to cry quits 
and go home. 

The intellectual relics of Czarist days should restrain 
themselves from the writing of books. Their pens betray them. 
The dispassionate reader is forced to marvel that seemingly 
educated men could be so ignorant of their own country, or 
indeed of the things of this world. The only thing their 
pages clarify is the reason why they have become émigrés. 

Harotp KELLock 


Poetry Briefs 


The Profession of Poetry and Other Lectures. By H. W. Gar- 
rod. Oxford University Press. $4.50. 

Most of these lectures were delivered at Oxford during 
the years 1923-1928 when Mr. Garrod was professor of poetry. 
Miscellaneous in the extreme, they reveal certain aspects of 
Mr. Garrod which his more unified volumes on Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Collins do not show. For instance, in three of them 
he treats such modern poets as Housman, Rupert Brooke, and 
Humbert Wolfe, and in doing so betrays less wisdom and skill 
than we had grown accustomed to expecting from him in the 
discussion of established names. Not that his old wit and his 
superb style are any the less in evidence; simply that he is 
somewhat outside his province. As always, however, he is rich, 
suggestive, and frequently epigrammatic—as when, after defend- 
ing Matthew Arnohl’s concern with moral poetry, he goes on to 
say that he does not mean didactic poetry: “What is the mat- 
ter with didactic poetry, of course, is not that it is didactic, 
but that it is not—there is nothing to be learned from it.” On 
other matters, too, Mr. Garrod is equally profound and final. 








Chief Modern Poets of England and America. Selected and 
Edited by Gerald DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert 
Nelson. The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

At last here is an anthology of contemporary verse which 
has the good sense te confine itself to the work of a few poets 
and to give a great deal of that. No other scheme is of any 
practical value, and none certainly has any poetical significance. 
The editors have chosen twenty-six poets, from Hardy to 
Millay, and have presented enough material by each—in some 
cases as many as thirty poems—to make some kind of judgment 
possible. The selection is almost everywhere good, and—an- 
other uncommon virtue—almost always brings the poet in ques- 
tion down to date instead of going over the familiar ground 
of his early work. In the case of Hardy, indeed, rather too 
much attention is paid to the later poetry. 


The Winged Horse Anthology. By Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill. With Decorations by Paul Honoré. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $5. 

This is a companion volume to “The Winged Horse,” in 
which Mr. Auslander and Mr. Hill wrote a popular history 
of poetry. The anthology of British and American poems 
which they have now made runs all the way from Chaucer 
and the ballads to Housman, Hardy, Sandburg, Jeffers, Benét, 
et al. They claim a certain novelty for the book, and they 
have achieved it by refusing to restrict their selections to the 
kind of short and often stereotyped lyric inevitable in most 
such collections. They have gone in for narrative poems of 
some length, and in the cases of Shakespeare and Marlowe 
have reprinted distinguished passages from the plays. In other 
words they have striven for “the major note,” and this was 
an excellent thing to do in a day when, as we have recently 
been reminded, anthologies threaten to debauch us with an 
abundance of trifles. 


The Oxford Book of Regency Verse. Edited by H. S. Milford. 
Oxford University Press. $3.75. 

Mr. Milford’s anthology covers the period between the 
“Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse” and the “Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse.” It begins, that is to say, with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and ends with the early work of 
Tennyson and Browning. Much of the field was already very 
familiar, since it contained not only the four poets mentioned 
but Landor, Byron, Keats, Shelley, and the later Blake. The 
reader will look still further, however, to the minor figures— 
Beddoes, Darley, Hood, Peacock, and Hogg. And particularly 
in the cases of Darley and Hood, as Mr. Milford promises in 
his preface, will satisfaction be found. Hood is represented in 
his graceful serious work, and Darley may be said to have here 
his first introduction to the twentieth-century reader. 


The Book Shelf 


Oswald Garrison Villard’s John Brown: A Biography, 
originally published in 1910 by Houghton Mifflin Company, has 


been taken over and reissued by Doubleday, Doran ($4). A 


few emendations have been made in the text. 






A Great Rich Man: The Romance of Sir Walter S- ae 


by Louise Schutz Boas (Longmans, Green and Comp 
$3.50), is offered as “the story of a man who found literaty 
magnificently profitable.” 


Changing New England, by Edward Elwell Whiting (JF 
Century Company; $2.50), sketches a variety of social chan 
in New England during the past three hundred years and offf 
suggestions regarding the significance of the region in nativ 
life at the present time. 
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THREE ESSAYS 
by Thomas Mann 
‘ | Author of The Magic Mountain 
f > » This pre-eminent master of the novel and the short story now 4 4 
appears as one of the few great essayists of our day. Here he has 


written three brilliant essays: Goethe and Tolstoi, Frederick and 
the Great Coalition, and An Experience in the Occult which the 
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7 A STRANGER 
| IN PARADISE 
by J. Anker Larsen 


The story of Hans Larsen, whose way of life exerted 
a profound influence on the people with whom he 
lived . . . and of his death, and its aftermath. As 

in The Philosopher's Stone, Larsen has again ex- 

| pressed beautifully and simply his deep faith in the 
godliness of man and a religion without creed in 
which all men may participate. $2.50 


THE JADE 
MOUNTAIN 
by Witter Bynner and Dr. Kiang Kang-Hu 


Ten years of collaboration between a renowned 
American poet and a distinguished Chinese 


author calls a supplement to The Magic Mountain. $3 


























MERELY 
PLAYERS 
by Claude Bragdon 


Though Mr. Bragdon is best known in the theatre 
for his brilliant scenic reproductions of Cyrano and 
Hamlet, his interests are not limited to the stage. 
He writes entertainingly of back stage life, clowns, 
one night stands and pleasure palaces, as well as 
about many prominent writers and artists. $3 


MANUEL DE FALLA AND 
SPANISH MUSIC 
by J. B. Trend 


This first definitive study of the composer of such 
brilliant and original works as The Three-Cornered 
Hat and The Puppet Show not only con- 





scholar, have resulted in the most per- 
fect translation ever made of these 300 
poems from the T’ang Dynasty. $4 











PANSIES 
by D. H. Lawrence 
These 300 “Pensées” in verse may be 
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siders his work in detail, but clarifies 
his relation to the music of Debussy, 
Albéniz and Granados. $2.50 











INDIAN EARTH 


by Witter Bynner 
This is the first new book of poems in 





praised, censored (as they were in Eng- 
land), or decried, but never ignored. Lawrence’s 
first poems in six years. $2.50 


EARTH 


by Frank Townshend 


Earth is addressed to every person who is seeking 
4 a way of life in this kaleidoscopic world of struggle 
and change. It is philosophy, religion and science 
translated into the music of words. The author 
reviews the superstitions, ideals and experiences of 
mankind and harmonizes them for every one of us. 


$2.50 


critique of his work. 


ALFRED . A _. KNOPF 














BRAHMS 


by Walter Niemann 


> ee This is the best book that has been offered American readers on a 4 4 
composer whose popularity is increasing daily. Mr. Niemann has 


given us a comprehensive view of the man and an exhaustive 


At your bookseller 
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three years by one of America’s foremost 
poets. A collection of astonishing unity and 
beauty inspired by the Indian country and dances 
of the Southwest. $2 


STORIES OF THE 
GREAT OPERAS: II 


by Ernest Newman 














The stories and music of the eight important operas 
from Mozart to Thomas, with illuminating sketches 
of the lives of their composers. Written by the dis- 
tinguished music critic of The London Times. $3.50 


$5 





730 FIFTH AVE. .N . Y. 
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The American Legion in Iowa, a history of the organiza- 
tion, has been compiled for the State Historical Society of Iowa 
by Jacob A. Swisher (Iowa City: The Society). 


The Amazing Benjamin Franklin, compiled and edited by 
J. Henry Smythe, Jr. (Frederick A. Stokes Company; $3), 
is a collection of upwards of forty appreciations of Franklin 
by contemporary public men, educators, and others. The book 
is issued under the auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


Forty Years with General Electric, by John T. Broderich 
(Albany: Fort Orange Press), offers much interesting informa- 
tion about the corporation and persons connected with it. 


Zehn Jahre Rheinlandbesetzung, by Georg Reismiiller and 
Josef Hofmann (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt; 10 marks), lists, 
and in most cases annotates, 2,353 books, documents, articles, 
and other publications relating to the Rhineland and the Saar 
under ten years of Allied occupation. 


A Selection of Cases and Other Readings on the Law of 
Nations, by Edwin DeWitt Dickinson of the University of 
Michigan (McGraw-Hill Book Company; $6), is a stout vol- 
ume of 1,133 pages intended primarily for classroom use. The 
selections, chosen mainly with regard to the interpretation and 
application of international law by British and American courts, 
include extracts from constitutions, statutes, codes, and treaties 
as well as from judicial decisions, and are extensively 
annotated. 

Creating the Short Story: 4 Symposium-Anthology, with 
an introduction by Henry Goodman of Hunter College (Har- 
court, Brace and Company; $2.75), contains twenty-one stories 
by Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, Ruth Suckow, 
Zona Gale, Waldo Frank, and others. Each story is prefaced 
by some observations by the author on stories and story-writing. 





ALL’S WELL 


All’s Well is the effort of a student of literature to 
return to the more dignified methods of journalism. 
Charles J. Finger the editor, is author of a dozen 
beoks, and has won recognition in many fields of litera- 
ture. His Tales from Silver Lands was awarded the 
Newbery Medal as best contribution to children’s 
literature during the year; his Courageous Companions 
was awarded the recent $2,000 Longmans-Green prize 
for best boy’s book; his In Lawless Lands, a vigorous 
book of short stories enjoyed by virile, robust men, has 
been reprinted and quoted. Six school readers carry 
stories by his pen. 


All’s Well is a magazine that will appeal to those 
who love literature for literature’s sake. You will find 
in it sane views, quiet and leisurely entertainment, and 
whole-hearted companionship. 


The cost is $2.00 the year. We send sample copies. 


Address 
ALL’S WELL 
GAYETA LODGE, 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
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Don’t Catt Me Ciever! 
a novel by 


LAWRENCE DRAKE 



























From a Review by 
Evetrn Scott 
in Books of the New York Herald-Tribune 


R. Drake's performance should com- 


mand admiration... . Within limita- 
tions that the author's virtuous esthetic 
economy has set, there is not a false note. 
The sentimentalists among the Jews will 
damn Mr. Drake for his detachment. The 
viciously anti-Semitic will damn him for 
his compassion, which is, after all, not a 
propagandistic expression but the vision 
to detect inevitabi a aoe and gentile 
seif-consciousness will doubtless make of 
this a “‘problem"’ novel. It is something far 
better, a consistent work of aft, in a 
lucid, unornamented style, a book written, 
we may suppose, out of factual: and. per- 
sonal knowledge, but in the 

aristocratic spirit bh Ee 
artist, with ¢ pride which SIMON and SCHUSTER 
disdains a Gefense. pasiicters + 37 West Shh Strest . New Yor 


At all bookstores—$2.50. undies ea 
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SERVICE CLUBS LYCEUM 
Leader Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The world’s most important political event of the year was 
the English parliamentary election held last summer. 


The stirring events leading up to it, such as the general 
strike, the break with Russia, the problem of unemployment 
and the flapper vote, all coupled with the English parlia- 
mentary set-up, the registration of twenty-eight million 
voters out of a population of forty million people, the style 
of campaigning, the casting of 85% of the registered vote 
without the burning of red fire and the blaring of trumpets; 
the result of the voting, its immediate effect on the political 
and economic life of the people and its bearing on world 
politics, makes an exceedingly interesting story, and doubly 
so when told by an intensely interesting personality. 


Cleveland’s most colorful citizen, Peter Witt, was among 
the few Americans on the ground to hear and see it all. 
But his observations were not limited to the political field. 
He observed and studied the people, their habits and their 
customs. He found out why English policemen go about 
their duty unarmed; how millions of pounds sterling are 
moved through the streets in open trucks without guard; 
why crime is less prevalent there than here; why fires are 
negligible in the face of the fact that smoking by men and 
women is carried on in every theater in England; how eight 
million people in London buy their daily newspapers without 
the yell of a newsboy ever being heard. How without a 
traffic signal or blow of a policeman’s whistle the tremendous 
traffic is smoothly moved through London streets. And 
many other things Peter Witt tells about in his lecture on 
“ENGLAND, THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THE LAST 
ELECTION,” and tells it with a charm that will make this 
lecture the hit of the season. 


Here is an opportunity to give your members and their 
friends a chance to hear something really worth while, to 
see a man who is different, to view a great drama unfolded 
on foreign soil through American eyes. We have the booking 
for all engagements for this nation wide lecture. For terms 
and dates write at once. 

Truly yours, 
D. W. MOORE 
Manager 
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Films 
The Talkies Advancing 


HERE are two reasons why Rouben Mamoulian’s “Ap- 
plause” (Criterion) is one of the most significant talk- 
ing pictures that has yet been produced in this country. 

Its first claim to distinction is that rare thing the artist’s touch, 
a quality which proclaims a cultured and sensitive mind attuned 
to the medium of its expression. Its second claim rests on its 
convincing demonstration of the ability of the talking picture 
to create drama which is not modeled after the stage. 

Mr. Mamoulian is a newcomer to the movies. But the 
man who directed “Porgy” did not come empty-handed to his 
new task. He brought with him an extremely fine sense of 
pictorial and dramatic values. His story was conventional—one 
of those sentimentalized romances of back-stage life with which 
the film producers are now feeding the public; and his actors 
were hardly above the average as far as Broadway standards 
go. Yet in spite of the rather poor material he had to work 
with Mr. Mamoulian has created, if not quite a master- 
piece, at least a genuine work of art that occasionally thrills one 
with its beauty and sardonic humor. 

Perhaps the most striking achievement of Mr. Mamoulian 
is the sustained sense of unity, of an atmosphere, with which he 
infuses his play as a whole. The sordidness of its realistic 
detail is not to be gainsaid; yet how mordant and spicy it is, 
how different in its imaginative treatment from the countless 
scenes of chorus girls on the stage as found in even the best of 
Hollywood’s films! Particularly striking, also, is the opening 
sequence showing a desolate street with bits of paper blown by 
the wind, then a solitary dog running this way and that, then 
groups of excited children and, finally, as a climax, the street 
parade of the burlesque troupe, with the volume of sound rising 
from scene to scene until it swells to a cacophonous blare of the 
actors’ trumpets. Since Mr. Dudley Murphy’s “St. Louis 
Blues,” a very remarkable little picture in its own way, this is 
unquestionably the most satisfying instance of cinematic treat- 
ment of sound. Another instance, even more important in its 
implications because of the far-reaching developments it fore- 
shadows, is to be found in Mr. Mamoulian’s use of the “split 
screen”—that is, two independent scenes shown side by side. 
Taken as a whole, however, “Applause” is not free from some 
important defects. The dramatic values of its dialogue are not 
so well brought out as are those of the visual images, and there 
is a consequent loss of emotional effect. Nor is Mr. Mamou- 
lian’s almost continuous use of the moving camera wholly con- 
vincing. It slows up action where an imaginative “cutting,” like 
that in Eisenstein’s “Potemkin,” would have given speed and 
concentration of interest. Besides, with its bouncing horizon 
and its emphasis upon the outline of the picture, the moving 
camera gives a view of the world as it might be seen by an 
elephant out of a closed car, rather than by a human being 
walking in the open. 

The English picture “Blackmail” (Selwyn) is a creditable 
piece of work. It tells its story smoothly and effectively with 
due regard for dramatic climaxes. But while intelligent and on 
occasions even ingenious, it lacks the imaginative quality that 
stamps a work of art. The best that can be said for it is that 
as a talkie it does as well as an average silent picture would. 

The best musical comedy, no doubt, that has come out of 
Hollywood is “Sunny Side Up” (Gaiety). As mere comedy it 
is excruciatingly funny; as musical entertainment it is—well, 
let us say, harmless; as an example of smart and dashing Holly- 
wood workmanship at its best it is unique. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


A Really Great Book 
Forges into Popularity 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“An amazingly complete picture of the universe... 
the book moves forward like a story. And it is an 
exciting story that Jeans has to tell”—New Re- 
public. 


“One of the really great achievements in scientific 
popularization. It is a triumph in the way of human- 
izing knowledge.”"—Harry Elmer Barnes. 


“Not only intelligible but fascinating. It solves the 
problem of enabling the ordinary man to apprehend 
the recent advances in astronomical and physical 
research . . . remarkable book.”—From the New 
York Times. 

At all bookstores $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 


BOLIVAR 


She 
PASSIONATE 
Wangan 


oF R.YBARRA 


THE 
MAD CAREER 
OFA 
| GLORIOUS 
; CONQUEROR 

q v 



















The world 
will marvel at 
this first inti- 
mate life of an 
aristocratic young 
plantation owner 
who overthrew 
mighty Spain, became 
Dictator of a continent, 
and died an exile in a 
borrowed night-shirt. 


. Illustrated 
9 $400 
| At All Bookstores 
‘ v 


® IVES WASHBURN 
New Yorn 
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Drama 
Bad Luck and Bad Manners 


HE versatility, competence, and sincerity of Alice Brady 

put her very nearly at the top of the list of American 

actresses. It was to be hoped that when she joined the 
Theater Guild she would at last be provided with a vehicle 
worthy of her talents, but bad luck, following her even there, 
has decreed that “Karl and Anna” (Guild Theater) should be 
a bafflingly disappointing play. Though no pains have been 
spared in producing it; though the direction is excellent and 
most of the roles are well cast; yet this story of a German 
Enoch Arden who returned from a prison camp to discover that 
his best friend had replaced him in the life of his adored wife 
fails singularly to engage the interest of the audience. It is 
flat, it is spiritless, and it leaves the spectator not so much 
unconvinced as simply unconcerned. 

So completely negative are the defects of the play that they 
are difficult to analyze, but it may at least be said that one gets 
nothing out of it except the bare situation. One is told that 
Richard relieved the tedium of his imprisonment by relating 
to Karl all the details of his married life, and that Karl, hav- 
ing escaped, tried to pass himself off as the returned husband. 
One is told further that although Anna saw through the de- 
ception she found herself irresistibly drawn to the stranger who 
gradually replaced Richard in her affections. But though one 
believes, after a fashion, what one has been told, one does not 
understand precisely why one has been told it. 

Such a tale might be made the vehicle for any of several 
different themes. It might, like Tennyson’s poem, become the 
occasion for a sentimental glorification of renunciation. It 
might, on the other hand, be considered as a favorable oppor- 
tunity for certain cynical observations concerning the fact that, 
in love, propinquity is not unlikely to triumph over memory. 
In the present case neither of these themes is developed. In- 
deed, one is led to guess that the author intended to focus the 
attention upon the mysterious force which seemed to predestine 
the two for one another, and that for him the center of the story 
was the scene in which they are drawn together by some power 
beyond their comprehension. But there is hardly more of 
mysticism than there is of sentiment or cynicism. When the 
husband, having lifted an ax to split the head of his friend, 
puts it down and departs, one is simply left wondering what it 
was all about. “Karl and Anna” is said to have been based 
upon an effective story. Probably the secret of its failure is 
to be found in that fact, for I cannot recall a single example of 
the dramatization of a piece of fiction from which most of the 
meaning of the original had not somehow evaporated. 

If Miss Brady is the victim of misfortune, Miss Jane Cowl 
appears to be guilty of something very like bad manners in 
choosing to show herself in “Jenny” (Booth Theater), for here 
is one of those plays which really please no one except the lead- 
ing actress. In it she appears as a sort of feminine “Third 
Floor Back” who uses her sex appeal to set everything right in 
a sadly disarranged family. She is—or rather she is supposed 
to be—mysterious, fascinating, brilliant, and irresistible. She 
comes surrounded by an aura of fame; she scatters pearls of 
wisdom; she scintillates with wit; and she promptly dazzles 
every man or woman who sees her. Impeccably chic, her heart 
is nevertheless in precisely the right place; sophisticated to the 
last degree, she is nevertheless firmly on the side of the angels. 
And Miss Cowl, obviously delighted with the role which she is 
playing, romps through it all con amore, punctuating 
nearly every one of her remarks with throaty, self-satisfied 
chuckles which seem 6 say: “Mark that! and that! and 


that! Was ever any woman so completely irresistible before ?” 


It is true that certain of her female admirers may be heard 
over the audience whispering to one another exclamations of 
delight, but for those who do not come prepared with incense 
to burn the proceedings are more than silly and one feels that 
painful, vicarious embarrassment occasioned by the spectacle of 
anyone who is too obviously showing off. Doubtless this sort 
of exhibitionism is understandable enough. Doubtless it is pleas- 
ant to be permitted to attribute to oneself all the virtues and 
to enact a day-dream in public. But the stars who permit them- 
selves this kind of indulgence have ultimately to pay the penalty 
for forgetting an important fact: the theater exists to entertain 
the audience, not the actors. 

“Mlle Burrat,” the new addition to the program of the 
Civic Repertory Theater, is a careful and slow-moving genre 
study of French provincial life. It is made mildly interesting 
by the richness of its amusing detail but the story is neither 
very interesting nor very new. Certain of the performances, 
notably that by Alma Kruger as the miserly mother, are 
excellent. JosepH Woop Krutcu 


“June Moon” (Broadhurst Theater) fulfils all one’s expec- 
tations of a Lardner-Kaufman collaboration. The sharp satire 
of the former is adulterated by the buffooneries of the latter in 
this exposé of the song-writer’s trade. The play is excellently 
cast. Mr. Norman Foster is particularly convincing as the 
nice lyrical moron from Schenectady. M. G. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


KARL AND ANNA 


Br LEONHARD FRANK 


Thea., W. 5: Evs., 8:50. 
GUILD “Te Thurs. & Sat., 2:40. 











THEATRE 45th St. West of Bdwy. Evenings 8 :50 
MAS Q U E Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF THRILLERS! 


ROPE’S END 


ENGLISH CAST includes ERNEST MILTON 











Otis Skinner 
A Hundred Years Old 


A Comedy by SERAFINO and JOAQUIN ALVAREZ QUINTERO 
Adapted by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


LYCEUM THEATRE $9, Bartel Bowes, Bow.200,, 








WILLIAM HARRIS JR. PRESENTS 





An Event of National Importance 
FRANK McGLYNN in John Drinkwater’s 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FORREST THEATRE 4°th Street, West of B’way. Evenings 8:30 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON WITH TEETH IN IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 
By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 
NATIONAL THEATRE 41st. St., West of 7th Ave. Evenings 8:50 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 








Starting this Sat., Oct. 26th 
First Showing in America! 


A Tremendously Vital and Unconventional 
Tragicomedy of Modern Youth in Russia! 


‘SCANDALY 


(the latest SOVKINO film) 


revealing for the first time the powerful 
conflict raging between the old and 
the new generations and 
illustrating the new 


SOVIET MORALITY 
| Added Attraction! 








Just arrived from Moscow! 


Latest Russian Newsreel including views of the 
take-off of the Soviet fliers now in America. 








FILM GUILD CINEMA 
52 West 8th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 


Continuous Daily Noon to Midnight—Spring 5095-5090 


Special Forenoon Prices: 
Sat., Sun., 12 to 2—50c. Weekdays 12 to 2—35c. 


COMING 


ARSENAL 


the Ukrainian “Ten Days that Shook the World” 
—hailed as the equal of “Potemkin.” 
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(by arrangement with Maurice Browne) 
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ourney s 
HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE, 124 West 48rd Street 


By R. ©. Sheriff 
Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





—— “AN EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD PLAY.’—Atkinson, Times —— 
ARCH SELWYN and CHAS. B. COCHRAN 
(By arrangement with Leon M. Lion) present 
MONCKTON HOFFE’S BRILLIANT COMEDY 


Many Waters 


with ERNEST TRUEX and MARDA VANNE 


= 7 ‘ttc =6 Theatre, West 39th Street. 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S kys. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 





“The Funniest Show of the Season!’’ 
Is what the critics say of 
SAM H. HARRIS’ Production 


“JUNE MOON” 


by RING LARDNER and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
BROADHURST THEATRE, 44 St., W. of B’way. 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 
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Most Mysterious Figure 
of Modern Times 
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Labor in Queensland’ 


By CARTER GOODRICH 
és [ms in Queensland is a record breaker. Its 


fourteen years of continued rule established a 

record unparalleled in any part of the world. And 
now... it has set up another record. It is doubtful if 
any party ever before sustained a defeat so overwhelming.” 
In these words the Australian Worker described the elec- 
tions of May 11 which turned a Labor majority of fourteen 
seats into a minority of eighteen. And since it is a defeat 
in the Queensland where William Lane first preached the 
doctrine of “matehood” between skilled and unskilled work- 
ers and in the Queensland whose government had boasted 
of the triumphs of “Socialism at Work,” the results may 
indeed be of greater significance than the political overturns 
that have been of more frequent occurrence in the other 
Australian states. Labor has been badly beaten in its greatest 
stronghold. What, then, does it mean? Is the defeat to be 
taken, as American editorials have hastened to take it, as 
the failure of socialism at work? Does it prove the unfit- 
ness of Labor to govern? Is it to be interpreted as a sign 
that Australia is turning permanently away from the Labor 
Party which it was the first to raise to power? 

Complete and confident answers cannot be given. No 
election appears capable of a simple explanation—not even 
when it is nine thousand miles away; and in this as in others 
many trivial cross-currents were at work. Yet some light 
may be thrown upon these questions by a consideration of 
the record of Labor’s long term of office. In the first place, 
this makes it clear that any socialism that was at issue was 
of a much diluted and a somewhat disillusioned variety. 
Politically the Labor Party in Queensland, as in the rest of 
the Commonwealth, has been far more a labor-legislation 
party and far more a “farm-relief” party than a socialist 
party in any strict sense. Its first concern has been with 
immediate labor conditions. ““The unions turned to political 
action to secure those things for which they had formerly 
striven by industrial means.” To this end, they set up a 
system of compulsory arbitration under which “preference 
to unionists” is almost universal and the minimum wage is 
the highest in Australia. They wrote the forty-four-hour 
week into the law of the state, established a comprehensive 
scheme of unemployment insurance on the British model, 
and passed other pieces of social legislation that seem to have 
played their part along with the climate in giving Queens- 
land the lowest infant mortality of any state or nation except 
New Zealand. Almost as much of the party’s attention has 
been engrossed by the land question. Wherever Australian 
Labor has had great electoral successes, it has been more 
of a farmer-labor party than a strictly wage-earners’ organ- 
ization; and the nationwide attempt to place the small man 
on the land and to keep him there in competition with the 
hated “squatter,” or great pastoralist, has nowhere been 
pressed more vigorously than by Queensland Labor. 





* The Nation of October 23 noted the pe a ge | victory of the 
Labor Party in the Australian Commonwealth election of October 12. Mr. 
Goodrich’s analysis of the labor defeat in Queensland throws light upon 
the realities of the Australian situation —Epiror Tue Nation. 


As compared to these issues, the party’s interest in the 
socialism of state enterprise has all along been distinctly 
secondary. Even so, however, the list of state ventures seems 
long and varied to an American observer. The Queensland 
Labor Government for part or all of its term ran the rail- 
ways, navigated a steamship, raised cattle, sold meat and 
fish, administered estates and trust funds, and wrote insur- 
ance. 

Yet this is much less a proof of Labor’s socialism than 
it seems. The railways, as elsewhere in Australia, had been 
nationalized before a Labor Party had been thought of. The 
shipping venture was a temporary war-time expedient. And 
even in Labor’s more deliberate incursions into the field of 
business enterprise, its purposes typically fell far short of the 
full socialist ideal. Its favorite policy was “state competi- 
tion” rather than “state monopoly”; and the official state- 
ment of it, in the pamphlet “Socialism at Work,” runs in 
terms of price regulation rather than of any economies of 
unification or possibilities of workers’ control. Rings and 
combines—so the argument goes—have removed the safe- 
guard of competition. What, then, is to be done? “One 
class of reformers would seek to protect the public from the 
exactions of monopolists by regulation. But experience, both 
within and outside the Commonwealth, especially in Amer- 
ica, has shown how many and how serious are the difficulties 
standing in the way. ... An alternative plan has been straight- 
out nationalization. . . . The Queensland Government in 
most of the enterprises . . . shaped a middle course between 
these two methods.” This third course was the entrance 
of the Government, as an ordinary competitor, into trades 
where prices seemed exorbitant, not in order “to capture 
the whole of the business, but to force the private sellers, 
by means of legitimate competition, to treat their customers 
fairly.” 

So, when Labor was worried about the high cost of 
meat, it did not nationalize the packing-houses, which to an 
orthodox socialist might have seemed most nearly “ripe” for 
it, but set up instead a chain of competing butcher shops and 
bought a number of “cattle-stations.” “Present indications,” 
said the 1917 pamphlet, “point to competition from the 
State proving a more efficient method of keeping down prices 
than any amount of direct regulation.” Surely this is a much 
attenuated socialism; and if the method shows a more than 
American faith in the governmental agency, the purpose is 
precisely that of many an American statute. Moreover, the 
indications of 1917 have not always been borne out and the 
early faith has been somewhat shaken. The work of the 
Public Trustee and that of the State Insurance Office have 
been conspicuous successes, which the new anti-Labor admin- 
istration has promised not to disturb. But the merits and 
demerits of the meat shops have been the subject of heated 
controversy, and the state ranches were a complete failure 
from the start and abandoned by the Labor Government 
itself. 

Indeed, in recent years the Queensland Party, though 
carrying at the head of its platform an academic pronounce- 
ment in favor of “the socialization of industry,” has in 
practice shown much more inclination to divest itself of 
existing state enterprises than to add to their number. If 
it was socialism that was beaten at the polls, it was a social- 
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Disraeli—Lover and Leader! 


WARNER BROS. Present 


GEORGE ARLISS 
in 
“DISRAELI” 


(A Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) 








MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE 











WARNER BROS. THEATRE 
Broadway and 52d St. 


Daily 2:45—8:45 
Sunday 3—6—8:45 








“Powerfully dramatic.—Crowns Schwartz's 


YIDDISH artistic achievements."—N. Y. American. 


Maurice Sch t2z’s producti of 
ell Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
B’way at 28th 44 a | } 5 5 sy 
Lack. 0729-0730 97 
Synopsis in from which his novel “‘Power” was developed. 
English provided. Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Sat. & Sun., 2:30. 

















Ss th STREET PLAYHOUSE 


154 W. 55th St. (Bet. 6th and 7th Aves.) 
Cont. Perf. 2 to Midnite—CIRcle 0129 


Final week cnding Friday, Oct. 25th 


“THE WEAVERS” 


Beginning Saturday, Oct. 26th—“SEA FEVER” 














RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street Algonquin 3094 


NEW LECTURE COURSES 
PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 
Dorion CAIRNS Wed., 8:30 p. m. 
GREAT RUSSIAN WRITERS 
Euias L. TARTAK 
LITERATURES OF PROTEST 
WiuiaM E. Boon Thurs., $:30 p. m. 
Write or phone for outline of courses 
Single admission 50 cents. 


Tues., 8:30 p. m. 








New York Branch 
FREETHINKERS OF AMERICA 
Friday evening, November Ist, 8 P. M., 

Mecca Temple, 130 West 56th St., N. Y¥. C. 

DR. E. BOYD BARRETT 
“IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FAILING?”’ 


Admission Free. Questions 








Dr. HANs PRINZHORN 


psychologist and psychiatrist from Frankfurt, Germany, 
will lecture at the New School, Monday evening, 
October 28, at 8:20, on 


THE ART OF THE INSANE 


Compared with the Art of Primitives, of Children, and of 
the Present Time. 


The lecture will be illustrated with slides. 
Admission—$1.50 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 























OF NEW YORK 
Thirty-Second Season Opens 
at COOPER UNION, 8th Street and Astor Place 
Friday, November — at 8 o’clock, with the first 
! lectures ‘@ year’s course. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS 
A Course of Lectures on the Place of 
Mind in the Evolution of Society 
By EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
LECTURES on ETHICS and SOCIAL SCIENCE 
On Sunday Evenings, starts November 
10th with a Lecture on Fashions of Phi- 
losophy. By Prorgssor Freperick J. E. 
Woobsrince. 
LECTURES ON NATURAL SCIENCE 
On Tuesday Evenings, starts November 
12th, with a Lecture on The Senses We 
Learn With. By Dr. C. R. Stockarp. 
All lectures at Cooper Union at 8 o’clock— 
Admission Free 


THE SCHOOL OF THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


| Opens at the MUHLENBERG BRANCH LI- 
BRARY, 209 West 23rd Street—Monday, 
| November II1th. 
Mondays—The Autobiography of America. 
By Mark VAN Doren 
Wednesdays—Problems in the Psychology 
of Religion. By E. Boyp Barrett 
The Industrial Discipline 
By Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL 
Thursdays—The Development of Funda- 
mental Problems in Philosophy and 
Science. By E. G. SPAULDING 
Saturdays—Types of Character. 


By Houston Peterson 
All Lectures at 8:30 


READER’S ROUND TABLE 

I. Art and the Machine 

Doucias Haskett—Nov. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 
3, 10. 135th Street Branch Library— 
—8:30 P. M. 

Oak.ey JoHNSON—Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 5, 12, 
19. 115th Street Branch Library— 
8:30 P. M. 

Hucer E.uiotr—Nov. 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13, 20, 
Hamilton Fish Park Branch Library— 
8:30 P. M. 

THomas Munrog—Jan. 2, 9, 5 A... 30. 
Thomkins Square Branch L ibrary— 
8:30 P. M. 

Barrett CiarKe—Jan. 7, 14, 21,28, Feb. 4.— 
Riverside Branch Library—8:30 P. M. 


II. CLASSICS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Ricuarp McKeon—Weekly Starting Nov. 
» y gecmmmamite Branch Library—8:30 





RaYMOND Weaver—Weekly Starting Nov. 
— Branch Library—8:30 
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ism that had for years before the election been in retreat. 

A more significant explanation of the defeats and also 
of Labor’s growing disillusion with the policy of state trad- 
ing, lies in the history of the relations between the Govern- 
ment as employer and its organized employees. From the 
point of view of the workers, the Government from which 
they had expected so much, though on the whole a “good” 
and fairly lenient employer, had made no attempt to share 
control and responsibility with the unions or to raise its 
workers to any status higher than that of the employees of 
private firms. Moreover, and more fatally, it had sometimes 
joined with other employers in reducing wages. On the 
other hand, it seemed to the Government that the unions 
had done nothing to help, and much to hinder, their own 
party in its attempt to administer the public services suc- 
cessfully. The workers showed no increase in efficiency, and 
the unions pressed their wage demands more relentlessly 
upon their own Government than upon its predecessors. Here 
were serious lines of cleavage; and I heard a member of the 
Labor Cabinet describe the unions as “the worst obstacles 
to the success of socialism,” and an angry delegate to the 
Trades Council denounce the Government as “nothing but 
the employers’ sweepers!” In such recriminations the grow- 
ing differences found expression. 

The cleavage was deepened and displayed in a series 
of controversies between the Government and the Australian 
Railways Union. This body is an industrial union under 
aggressive and dogmatically radical leadership which con- 
trols a large proportion of the railway workers. ‘Twice 
the A.R.U. struck against its government-employer on wage 
questions, and twice the Labor administration gave way. In 
1927 the feud broke out again, even more dramatically, on 
somewhat accidental provocation. A little group of strikers 
in a North Queensland sugar mill appealed to the railway- 
men not to handle the sugar which the strike-breakers were 
managing to produce. The sugar workers’ union repudiated 
the request, but a number of railway workers nevertheless 
showed their “matehood” by refusing to touch the “black” 
sugar. 

The Government promptly discharged these men for 
insubordination. The A.R.U. rushed eagerly into the fray 
and ordered its members to refuse to fill the vacant places. 
But this time the Government was no less belligerent. “As 
the Australian Railways Union has officially decided that 
the orders of the Commissioner for Railways are to be dis- 
obeyed, and its members are complying with this decision, it 
has been decided to dispense with the services of all members 
of this union as from 12 noon on Saturday, September 3.” 
“The issue is clear,” said Premier McCormack in defending 
the order. “It is simply whether the Government or the 
Australian Railways Union shall control the railways of this 
state.” 

The replies of the union leaders defined even more 
sharply the dilemma confronting the movement. They 
pointed satirically to the Premier’s progress from the strike 
leader of 1912 when he himself had asked railwaymen to 
join a sympathetic strike to the strike-breaker of 1927 who 
“sacked men for refusing to scab”; and they declared that 
the Labor Government had “reached a stage in its evolution 
when the powers of the State which the organized workers 
invested it with were being used to shatter the principles 
which created it.” 


So began the lockout of labor by Labor. The other 
railway unions were brought into the dispute and for a week 
the trains of Queensland did not run. Finally, the sugar 
strike, now almost forgotten, was settled; and the railway- 
men went back to work on the Government’s condition that 
each man should sign a written agreement to obey his 
superiors. 

The result, however, was more an armistice than a 
peace; and though the Premier won the lockout, he perhaps 
in so doing lost the subsequent election. The bitterness was 
redoubled and a special Trade Union Congress was called 
to denounce the action of the Government. Although Mr. 
McCormack and his supporters easily retained control of the 
party machinery, and won back most of the unions, they 
faced the elections of 1929 opposed by a number of Left 
Wing and Communist candidates; and the official organ of 
the railwaymen openly demanded the defeat of the “Scab 
or Be Sacked” Premier and his “Scabinet.” It is highly 
significant that of the sixteen seats lost by Labor, three were 
in railway centers and five in the metropolitan district. No 
such defeat could have been recorded had not the votes of 
thousands of workers who felt that Labor had done too 
little for labor been added to those of the non-workers who 
felt that labor had been given too much. The unions the 
obstacles to socialism, the Labor Government the employers’ 
sweepers—to these recriminations the Queensland movement 
had come, and to this cleavage its defeat must in large part 
be attributed. 

Is this, then, the beginning of the end of Labor rule 
in the country where its power was most easily won? Re- 
cent elections in other states seem to lend plausibility to the 
suggestion. The Queensland debacle is only the last and 
most decisive of a series of defeats. In 1927, Labor formed 
the Government for all or part of the year in every one of 
the six states; in 1929, it is left with only Western Australia 
in its control. 

In federal politics the current has been running in just 
the opposite direction. Labor has not controlled the Com- 
monwealth Government since it expelled its Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hughes, for urging conscription during the war. But in 
last year’s elections, it brought its total vote to within thirty 
thousand of that of its combined opponents; and in this 
current September, what was left of the Coalition’s slender 
majority deserted it on a labor issue, forcing the Government 
to go to the country. In any case, there has been no change 
in the underlying factors of occupational distribution and 
class alignment that have made Labor’s rise to power almost 
inevitable. Not even the bitterness of its internecine quar- 
rels is enough to suggest any major shifting of party lines or 
to disturb the traditional conclusion that “the temper of 
Australia’”—about half the time—‘is moderate Labor.” 

Yet if the Queensland elections are no proof of Labor’s 
permanent decline, they do throw into high relief some of 
the characteristic difficulties of Labor in office. How is the 
party of progress to reconcile its demands for change with 
the immediate necessities of smooth administration? How 
is power to be shared between the unions and the party they 
build? And what incentives can be devised for the workers 
in the public services that shall violate neither the canons of 
democracy nor those of efficiency? They are questions that 
will challenge the most skilful leadership wherever a Labor 
Party attains to power. 
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CONSEQUENCES 


by Julia Ellsworth Ford 
At all bookstores. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST COMES TO HIS SENSES 


BY FRITZ KUNKEL 


At Your Booksellers «¢ © ¢ ¢ @ £4§$3.00 




















Want someone 
for a position ? 
Want a position ? 
The responsive employer and the intelligent applicant 


for employment read The Nation. Write for rates. 
Dept. W, The Nation. 








Ancient Society by Lewis H. Morcan 


Frederick Engels’ the co-worker of Karl Marx said that “Morgan 
deserves great credit for . finding in the sexual organizations 
of the North American Indians the key that e—— all the un- 
a riddles of most ancient — and German 
history. ... His work is one of the f nee "publications of 
our time.” Cloth, f 570 pages, $1.50 postpaid 


The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State by Freperick ENGELS 


Continues the work of Morgan and traces the evolution of the 
family, together with “the development of the State as an institu. 
tion. Lenin said that “It was the most popular of Engels’ works.” 

Cloth, 217 pages, 60c postpaid 


Charles H. Kerr Co., 349 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 














KEEP UP with LEADING MAGAZINES 


35 OUTSTANDING ARTICLES CONDENSED TO SAVE TIME 


Members receive monthly 35 significant articles selected and 
condensed by a capable Board of Editors from over 100 lead- 
ing magazines. In convenient pocket-size magazine form of 
100 pages—ideal reading for odd moments. A wide variety 
of articles to inform, entertain and stimulate. Other special 
features, Ask for full particulars or send $1 mow for four 
months’ trial subscription. 


CURRENT READING GUILD 
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Oo HOUSES—APARTMENTS— 0 


fo EDUCATION o | 





FURNISHED ROOMS 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 





Manhattan Beach Hotel 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern fireproof hotel 
4 by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$9.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 














NON-HOUSEKEEPING APTS. 


317 17th St. 3 rooms and bath, Southern 

pole facing park, beautiful view. 
Steam heated, large spacious apartment. Monthly 
rental $85. Apply Superintendent on premises 
or phone Algonquin 8166. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


DISTINCTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN: 








Studio 1101 For appointment 
310 Riverside Drive Telephone 
New York City Clarkson 17 








MEXICAN-INDIAN HANDCRAFTS 


LOVERS OF MEXICAN ART 
This new shop is the only centre in New 
York for Mexican and Indian handcrafts. 
A rich variety of jewelry, sarapes, pottery. 
Embroideries and weavings from Guatemala. 
Navajo rugs and jewelry. Nothing but the 
authentic primitive at moderate prices. 
Nation readers cordially invited. 

“LA FIESTA” 
88 West 8th Street 
Open 11 a. m. to 10 p. m. 











| »* RESORTS » | 


UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Private Mile and a Half Lake. All Sports. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 

Steam Heated Cottages 
An Ideal Place in the Fall. 
Reservations Essen 








New York Office: 3 West 16th Street. 
Chelsea 2148 


on non-profit basis. 





Owned by P 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union—Operated 








Rustic Beauty for your relaxation and ree- 
reation, convenient for week ends. 1% 
hours from Grand Contes. Tennis; wholesome 
WIL-bERT Hi HOUSE, teke Mahopac, N 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. . Mahopac ‘8. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS : 

Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 
08 for ene-half inch (30 words) 
Additional lines of 6 words 62 








EAUTIFUL 5 room apartment, all modern 

improvements. Pleasant neighborhood. Easily 
accessible to all transit facilities. Very reason- 
able. 681 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REENWICH VILLAGE (82 Horatio St.). 

A little community consisting of charming 
1, 2 room apartments; complete kitchenettes, 
baths, wood burning fireplaces; facing beautiful 
gardens. $47.50 up. Watkins 19210 after 11. 








APARTMENT TO SHARE 


"TEACHER (former college and high school 
instructor) gives lessons in languages and 

science: English, F Spanish 

Latin, eté.; chemistry, physics, mathe- 

matics, etc. iso preparation tor examinations. 

Box 718, % The Nation. 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN 


Conversational — Native teachers. Pri- 
vate lessons. 9 to 9 daily. 18th year. Special 
attention to Nation readers. 

FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 





A*® antiquated but charming and very livable 

apartment to share with another young 
man. Central, extremely r 
mentally alive, companionable and generally in- 
teresting. Box 2192, % The Nation. 











PARTNER WANTED 


(CULTURED person to invest 8 to 5,000 dol- 

lars in suburban rabbit place. Great oppor- 
tunity to develop profitable business. Comfort- 
able modern home, excellent cooking; attractive 
accessible place. References exchanged. Box 
2189, % The Nation. 








CAPITAL TO INVEST 


N AN, 34, will invest about $5,000 and ser- 

vices in book publishing, book shop, travel 
bureau or other high grade business in N. Y. 
or will take responsible position without invest- 
ment. Box 2194, % The Nation. 








HELP WANTED 





W ANTED—Person having contact with labor 
unions for publicity work, talks to union 
leaders, meetings, etc. Box 2190, % The Nation. 


UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 
ITALIAN—GERMAN 
LANGUAGES FRENCH—SPANISH, 
Private lessons 75¢ (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 
Simplified conversational method. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. neglected English education. 
1265 LEXINGTON AVE., NORTHEAST COR. 85th ST. 





RUSSIAN taught by professional teacher, Im- 

perial University graduate, instructor in 
Russian at the Berlitz School of Languages. 
Private lessons and classes. Information + re- 
quest. Michael Jerlitzyn, 25 W. 123rd St., N. Y. 
Phone Harlem 0487. 





DISCUSSION GROUPS 








THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th Street 
DR. IRA 8. WILE 
ry yee 
will speak o 
“Marriage in the Modern Manner” 
Tuesday, October 29th at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c Organized 1918 


S. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 











VWANTED—A Social and Educational Direc- 

tor, labor background preferred. Amalga- 
mated Co-operative Apartments, Saxon and 
Sedgwick Aves., Bronx, N. Y. 








To the 
LATE 
APARTMENT 


HUNTERS 


Why wear yourself out trying to 
find the right apartment for your 
needs? 

The Nation can settle that prob- 
lem for you as it has for others 
through its classified columns. 


Rates, minimum half inch (30 
words) $3.08. Additional lines of 
6 words, 62 cents each. 


Please accompany order with remittance. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street Fitzroy 9074 














THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB, 
2 West 64th Street, New York 
Sunday, Oct. 27th, 4:00 P. M. Lecture by W. 
E.'B. DU BOIS, Editor, “THE CRISIS,” 
“MODERN ny py OF RACE AND 
COLOR.” Songs by ot Sinkford, 
Soprano. TEA. ADMISSION CENTS. 
eer Nov. 2nd, 8:30 P. M. iene ate 
d Entertainment in the Large Ball Roo 
of The Community Centre, 270 Weet bs 89th 
St., New York. Subscription $1.25 





LECTURES 








EVOLUTION: THE MASTER KEY 
Lecture by 
ALLAN Strone Broms 
Science Editor of Evolution 


8:15 P. M. October 26 


Saturday 
LABOR TEMPLE 
242 East 14th St., N. Y. Admission 35c¢ 











OPEN SHELF 





T= FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. Choice 
and 5. ee items for Collectors and 
Booklovers. First editions, Fine bindings, Pri- 
vate Presses. Colour plate books, etc. Send for 
ao. Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 





ROMANCE OF LETTERS 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCES 
AUTHORS’ ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Catalogue 15—Ready November 


G. Miche more & Co., 5, Royal Opera Arcade 
London, 8. W. 1. England. 
Cables, Facundia, London. 
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BEGINNING IN THE NATION NEXT WEEK 


RUSSIA FROM A CAR-WINDOW 


a stirring series of articles in which 


Oswald Garrison Villard 





presents with vividness and insight his im- 
pressions of ‘the most stupendous govern- 
mental feat ever undertaken—the social, 
moral, political, industrial, economic emanci- 
pation” of 130,000,000 people comprising 
more than 140 tribes, “‘on the basis of service 
to society and to the nation—with the profit- 
making motive suddenly removed from the 
individual.” 


In the first article of the series, Mr. Villard 
sets forth the titanic problems in the program 
which the Communists have set themselves; 
sketches in as his background the people and 
conditions as they were at the fall of the 


slaughter and famine; and pictures the char- 
acter of the men who provide the directing 
force in this gigantic social experiment. 


Mr. Villard went with the group of business 
men who last summer toured Russia under 
the auspices of the American Russian Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Interviewed by corre- 
spondents before his return from abroad, his 
comments which appeared in the press were 
read with amazing eagerness and have re- 
sulted in a flood of requests for a more de- 
tailed statement of his views. The urgency 
of this pressure has caused Mr. Villard to 
advance the date for the appearance of his 
first article to November 6. The remainder 











Czar, and as they are today—only seven 


of the series will appear in consecutive issues 
years after the revolution’s half-decade of 


of The Nation. 


By all means, order us to start your subscription with the issue of Novem- 
ber 6, so that you will be sure to obtain these powerful articles on Russia 
promptly and in the order of their appearance. 


Also next week, Paul Y. Anderson resumes his regular bi-weekly letters 
from Washington. 


A ONE-DOLLAR BILL with the coupon below, and $1 a month 
for the next four months, will bring you The Nation for a year. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET 
Start my subscription with the opening of Mr. Villard’s series on Russia. 


NEW YORK 
I enclose 


(] $1 toward a one-year subscription. The balance I will send at the rate of $1 a month for the next four 


months. 


-] $5, payment in full for my one-year subscription. 


Name Street 








City State 
Additional postage: Canada 500; Foreign $1. 








10-80-29 
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Give Your Boy « or Girl 


a Perpetual Christmas Gift— 


Pay at Your Convenience 


ee 


For Boys 
and Girls 
from 8 to 16 


WO miracles have happened! "The 

first is a Christmas ECONOMY; 
the second is a new kind of “cake” 
which may be eaten and kept too! 

Now, you can fulfill a duty—the duty 
of providing your children with the 
right sort of reading matter for their 
spare time; you can create happiness— 
by giving them something they enjoy 
more than a circus and you can save 
money ALL AT ONE TIME! This 
combination of goods things is procur- 
able in only one way. By sending at 
once for a full description of the plan 
and the books of the Junior Literary 
Guild—and by taking immediate advan- 
tage of the present special offer. 

The Junior Literary Guild takes 
from your shoulders the burden of seek- 
ing and selecting the best books for 


A Me 
Tue Juwtor Lrrerary GUILD, i 


55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 34 N. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please rush details of the Junior 
Guild plan so that I may decide before 
Christmas. 


Name — idl 

Address ’ oabiieliien 
eS State 
Master 

Miss } Age 






your boy or girl. Upon enrolling your 
son or daughter, you place that respon- 
sibility in the hands of the following 
people — hands you will immediately 
recognize as the most competent in 
America: Mr. Carl Van Doren, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Angelo Patri, 
Katherine Ulrich, Helen Ferris, Mrs. 


a aad ae 


se 


The Best 
New Books 
at a Saving 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Harford 
Powel, Jr. This Editorial Board selects 
three books each month. One for chil- 
dren between 8 and 12; one for girls 
between 12 and 16 and one for boys be- 
tween 12 and 16. 

These books are issued in special bind- 
ings, for members only, illustrated by 
world famous artists and printed by 
master craftsmen. Your child receives 
the selections for his age group, one a 
month, all postage paid. He receives a 
beautiful membership pin, a monthly 
magazine and a score of fascinating, 
free features that make the Junior 
Guild the big event in his life. 

There is only one charge—a small 
annual subscription fee for the twelve 
books. Everything else is gratis; and 
the subscription—payable on convenient 
terms—is little more than half the re- 
tail value of the twelve books. Mail 
the coupon at once for further details 
and a description of the Special Christ- 
mas Package which contains the beauti- 
ful December book and CHARTER 
Membership. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 34 N. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


You Must RUSH the Coupon 
to Us—in time for Christmas ¢ 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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